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Many Features 
No wires between cells. 


Battery leads permanently 
transferred to _ recep- 
tacles. 


A permanent part of in- 
stallation. 


Removable when chang- 
ing batteries. 


Adjustable to any dry 
cell. 


Eliminates loose connec- 
tions. 


Maintains polarity. 
Prevents short circuits. 


Makes batteries moisture- 
proof. 


Cells can stand inverted. 


Presents excellent appear- 


ance. 


This is the new 
device————> 


Something New for Live Electragists 


Fits All Cells—Applied Without Tools 
Lamp Sockets Become Battery Holders 





LIST PRICE 35 CENTS 


Standard package quantities, discounts, etc., 


from your jobber. 


Attached to 
any battery 








Easily Applied 


Changing batteries be - 


comes a cinch. Any- 
body can do it. 


Makes battery lamp by 
using key socket con- 
nected to miniature 
lamp base. 


There isn't a retail cus- 
tomer in the land that 
won t want from one to 
a dozen of these handy 
devices for everyday 
use. 


Show this announcement 
to your jobber’s sales- 
man and order your 
stock today. 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCE COMPANY 


Blackstone Building, 4 Murray Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Barclay 8605 





























+, \: “THE BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY” 





















DeVeau Gold Seal Radio Head Set a © a ~*&--y 
Cat. No. 843 


DeVeau “Silvertone Standard’”’ Radio 
Loud-Speaker. Cat. No. 833 





DeVeau “Silvertone Midget’ 
Radio Loud-Speaker. 
Cat. No. 835 





DeVeau “Silvertone Junior” Radio Loud- DeVeau “Silvertone Station Type” Radio 
Speaker. Cat. No. 834 Loud-Speaker. Cat. No. 836 


98). 
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ie 
DeVeau Radio Hand Micro-Trans- 
mitter. Cat. No. 845 














DeVeau Radio Adjustable Arm 
Micro-Transmitter. Cat. No. 847 





i 
’ 


We manufacture the following RADKO: ARPARATUS}:DeVeau “Gold Seal’ Radio Head Sets, 
DeVeau ‘Silvertone’ Loud-Speakers, DéVeequ? Regia Trarterhitfers, DeVeau Radio Cams, DeVeau Radio 


Jacks, DeVeau Radio Binding Posts, DeVeau Radio Phonograph Attachments, DeVeau Radio Plugs, and 
other Radio Specialties. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE DATA AND DISCOUNTS 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, INC 
New York, U. S. A. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


BOSTON SAN ANTONIO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES DETROIT 
C. R. Corcoran Kemp Haythorne P. L. Hoadley Clapp & LaMoree Clapp & LaMoree DeVeau-Bartling Co., 
100 Boylston St. 333 McKinley Ave. Seaboard Bidg. 589 Howard St. 310 E. 4th St. 602 Equity Bldg. 
_BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH LOUISVILLE CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM HABANA 
C. K. Wyatt J. A. Vaughan Parke and Jaques Electrical Sales Co. Doherty-Hafner Co. W. H. Beaven Arnesto N. Rodriguez 
241 Lexington Ave. Real Estate Trust Bldg. 305 7th Avenue Kenyon Bldg. 730 W. Monroe Sr Jefferson Co. Bank Bldg. Abreu Bldg. 


\ mA eeeeee @ see es ee e*e 

: : : © $ 8% 3 wee © SSSece § DeVeau Radio Flat Plug. Cat. No. || 
DeVeau Radio Desk Micro-Transmitter Ds Yeas Redic Btaftgnafy: Type Micro- 829. DeVeau Radio Round Plug. 

Cat. No. 846 ransmitter. Cat. No. 848 Cat. No. 828 
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Robbins & M 


THE rural home with electric service is a much bet- 


ter prospect for fan sales than the average wired 
home in the city. The home owner who expends from 
$300.00 to $1,000.00 to get electric service, naturally 
will not hestitate to spend the few extra dollars neces- 
sary to provide fan comforts with that service. Dealers 
who cater to the farm demand for low voltage fans and 
other appliances find it well worth while. 


Our new booklet on fans for farms and country 
homes, will produce for every dealer who circularizes 
farmers who have electric service. Any quantity re- 
quired will be imprinted and shipped to dealers who are 
interested. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 





305088 
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All changes in our mailing list should be received by 
us two weeks prior to date of publication of the issue 
with whith the change is to take effect. 





TO OUR ADVERTISERS 
Changes in advertisements and all advertising copy 
should reach our office not later than the TENTH OF 
THE MONTH previous to the date of issue. 


Electragy—Name of the trade 
words to designate our business or business of Electrical Con- 
tractor-Dealer. 

Whereas, It is proper that we \ ’ ie aoe ee conduct- 
should deliberately add to our Electragician—A person work- 
vocabulary such properly derived ; ing at the business. 
words as are required; now there- : q Electragize—A verb—to work at 

the business—or to provide elec- 

Resolved, That the following FORMERLY ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: DEALER teieal acl § i , 

. = Electragic—An adjective—relat- 
words be adopted as recognized ) tag to she business. 
by us with the meanings at- (Trade Mark) Electwagien. 
tached: (See opposite). The Official Journal Published Monthly by the National Electragial. 
ish pees Associati ag 
FARQUSON JOHNSON tion of Electrical Contractors and Dealers JAY S. TUTHILL, News Editor 
Editor and General Manager G. W. HAUPTLI, Advertising 
ua austen suas 
MAY, 1922 
» & Number 7 
MAAN LENA EETNTN NTN ee ar wna aa A NANT ALAA 
TO OUR READERS SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
<< , DD. Fe, ssc nes cach cecal ctawerscpbehes . 
All matter for publication must be in the hands of the an eli . seed teiating Cotnd se 
° . . ° Ti inc ° 5 
‘Editor by the roth of the month preceding publication. mee : P , Pe ee Se eee 
EES I ree DS EE 20 cents 





Copyright, 1921, by The National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 





Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1919, at the Post Office 
at Utica, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 
11 Liberty Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Editorial and Business Office: 
» 15 West 37th Street, New York City 





Table of Contents and seein index Next to » Last Page 
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Other ends connects 
moisture. 


“CIRCLE T”’ 
GROUND SWITCHES 


oa 


CAT. NO. 8729 CAT. NO. 8727 “ANTENNA” SWITCH 
2%” Periphery of Blade 1%” Periphery of Blade 30 A ’ Slate 
5” Break 5” Break 3P. D. T. le Base 
No. 8729 List $3.15 No. 8727 List $2.65 
2%,” Periphery of Blade 14,” Periphery of Blade 


5” Break 5” Break. 


For use when especially heavy 


on Asbestos Wood Base 


One end connects aerial to ground and protects against lightning. 
Base cannot absorb 


aerial to instruments. 


Made to meet latest Underwriters’ requirements. 


60 amp. stock 
Exceeis Underwriters’ speci- 


ates > Si ‘ 











material is desired. fications which call for %” 
100 Amp. stock. periphery of blade. CAT. 8728 
ANTENNA SWITCH 
e 5. P - D.T. ‘ Used in receiving and send- 
11-inch and 21-inch Periphery of Blade 5-inch Break ing wireless messages. 





Pm Receive on D. P. Send on 3 P. 


On Slate Base 7” x 8” x \%” 
List $3.10 


All Discounts—Trumbull Schedule R 





San Francisco New York 





: The Trumbull Electric Mfg. 


PLAINVILLE, CONN. 


Co. 


Philadelphia Chicago 
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How Many Fans Will 
You Sell This Summer? 





Please send me your free display material which will help 
ee) me sell more fans this summer. 







Time to begin thinking about it. And the 
more you think about it now the more fans 
you'll sell this summer. 


It’s largely a matter of displaying fans. Our 
investigations among thousands of retailers have 
proved that. 


And here’s an interesting fact we’ve learned: 
displaying fans with HEMCO Twin-Lite Plugs 
helps sell more fans. Because it shows the pros- 
pect just how he can use a fan on a socket with- 
out taking the lamp off that socket. 


People will buy fans — or any other electrical 
appliances— more readily if they are shown that 
they can attach them without being deprived of 
any other use of the socket. 


Many retailers have told us that displaying 
HEMCO Twin-Lite Plugs with fans has helped 
them sell more fans. And it means an extra profit 
on every fan they sell. Because they sell one or 
more HEMCO Twin-Lite Plugs with every fan. 


If you want some very attractive display material that 
will help you sell more fans this summer, mail this cou- 
pon NOW. We'll be glad to send it absolutely free of 
all charge or obligation. 


GEORGE RICHARDS & Co. 


Dept 24 557 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
GEORGE RICHARDS & CO. New England Agents 
344 E. 40th Street PETTINGELL- ANDREWS Co. 
New York City Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Agents Sole Export Distributors 
GEO. A. GRAY CO. CORNELIUS-SCOTT-SARGEANT, INC. 
589 Mission St., San Francisco 29 Broadway, New York City 


Mail this Coupon NOW! 


GEORGE RICHARDS & CO. 
Dept. 24 , 557 W. Monroe St. 
| Chicago, Illinois 
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MADE OF CONDENSITE | 
WILL LAST A LIFE TIME 
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Before and After You 
Make Your Profit 


These two pictures show 








the same kitchen—before re- 
lighting and after relighting. 
Wide-awake electrical dealers 
are making handsome profits 
by selling good kitchen light- 


ing now. 











No one questions the oft-made 
statement that the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach. Just 
as surely the way to a woman’s 
heart is through her kitchen. 
There she spends much of her 
time; there one of her primary 
interests is centered. 


To sell the housewife the idea 
of better home lighting, light the 
kitchen first! And it’s easy to 
light a kitchen properly. The sim- 
ple directions on the right tell 
how. A more detailed version of 
these directions—or of directions 
for lighting other rooms in the 
house—will be sent on request. 

Why don’t you, a hustling elec- 
trical dealer, make a drive for 
kitchen lighting sales this month? 
You'll find prospects aplenty—not 
more than one kitchen in ten is 
properly lighted now. But most 





ight the Kitchen First 


people will “worry along” with 
bad lighting until you show them 
what good lighting really is. 

Every installation of good 
kitchen lighting nets you hand- 
scme profits and will be a constant 
advertisement of your store and 
your lighting service. -Then, in 
nine cases out of ten you can sell 
better lighting throughout the en- 
tire house. “Lighting the kitchen 
first” merely admits you to the 
other rooms and insures you 
speedy income from _ increased 
lamp and lighting sales. 

Now is the time to push kitchen 
lighting. Our advertisement in the 
May issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal features kitchen lighting 
and paves the way for increased 
sales. Are you cashing in on this 
sales effort? National Lamp 
Works of’ General Electric Com- 
pany, Nela Park, Cleveland. 





Lach of these labeis represents 2 Sales Dirnnon equipped to give a complete lighting service 


NATIOXAL EL&SCTRAGIST 





























































Kitchen Lighting Made Easy 


For the best kitchen lighting follow these directions: 
For center fixture use an enclosing globe of white glass 
* shape. Mount it close 
to ceiling and equip it with a 100 or 150-watt MAZDA 


Daylight lamp. 


and of somewhat ‘“‘mushroon’ 


Provide a lisht over the sink about six feet above 
the floor and from six inches to a foot from the wall. 
This may be either a wa‘l bracket or light suspended 
from the ceiling. Either can be inexpensively installed 
by running an extension from the center fixture. For 
this light. use a deep shade open at the bottom and 
made of white glass. Equip with a White MAZDA lamp. 

When the kitchen is equipped with low-hung center 
light without proper enclosing globe, the illumination will 
be improved by raising the light. if possible, but the 
bes: light can not be obtained without changing or re- 
moving the old fixture and following fully the instruc- 
tions given above. 





NATIONAL MAZDA LAMPS 
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Announcing Arrow 
Surface Toggle Switches 


ANOTHER ARROW product with several distinctive 
advantages: 











1. Neat appearance. No screw holes in cover. 


2. Metal handle. Due to spring construction 
it will not loosen through vibration or break 
through use. 


3. Dust and moisture proof. 


WE ARE prepared to furnish a complete line of these 
switches which incorporate many desirable features 
that will be apparent to you on inspection. 


THE ARROW ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


RROW 


The complete line of Wiring Devices 
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HERE ARE 


Five Cardinal Reasons 
Why Dealers Sell the 
BEARDSLEE CARTON LINE 


High quality lighting equipment produced in quantities, from 
standardized artistic designs. Prices are equally attractive. 


All canopies, chains, arms, husks, bodies and ornamental parts 
are made of solid, heavy gauge brass. The finish—an antique 
sand blast with polished high lights—is a genuine metallic finish, 
not sprayed or painted. 
Each chandelier and bracket is completely wired and assembled, 
including sockets, holders and glassware or candles, at the fac- 
tory. Packed in sealed, heavy card-board cartons, labeled with 
illustration and catalog number. 
Can be kept on stock shelving as easily as any other package 
goods. Deterioration and lost parts are eliminated and dealer 
profit on lighting equipment is real. 
Ten ready-made newspaper ads are furnished to dealers. Hun- 
dreds of dealers are running them in their local papers. Result- 
ing inquiries are being turned into orders. 

You can sell the Beardslee Carton Line to building contractors who build to sell, and 

to owners who want good lighting fixtures at moderate cost. 


Ask for Catalog C-1 illustrating the complete line. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 
231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 


Write now for the new Denzar Catalog D-7, a 28-page profusely 
illustrated booklet that helps sell better store, office and school 
lighting. 
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CAN YOU DO THE SAME? 


SAM SMITH operates a well known Electrical 

Contracting business in the east. One day 
he decided to hunt for *‘leaks."’ His profits were 
not so prominent as they had been. Sam's 
formula for cutting costs called for increased 
expenditures as the initial move. Every one 
around the place tapped their heads knowingly 
and decided that the “boss” had gone wild. 
Even the Jobber’s Salesman threw up his hands 
in dismay, for here surely was a new type of 
buyer 











But Sam never hesitated He 1s a shrewd busi- 
ness man, not easily lead by theories but a firm 
believer in the “power of analysis * Did he in- 
crease his profits and reduce his costs? Did he 
find the secret of **good business practice’ which 
many commercial men overlook? Did he un- 
consciously ‘‘set the pace’ for others in the 
Electrical Industry to follow? That's for, you 
todecide. Read this new and interesting book— 


PIGS & PORCELAIN 


It will tell you the whole story in real every day man 
fashion It’s sketchy and humorous in a way but 
in substance has value for all who read it. 


We will be glad to mail a copy of this to any Con- ¥¥ 
tractor-Dealer, Executive Jobber, Jobbers Salesman, 
Engineer, Electrician or in fact any one interested in § 
the Electrical Industry 








THE BOOK IS FREE—BUT THE EDITION LIMITED 
We suggest that you mail the attached coupon 
immediately to insure getting your copy 


THE R THOMAS & SONS CO. 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO, U. S. A. 
New York Boston Chicago 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd., in Canada 
Western Electric Co., Inc., on Pacific Coast 
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THE R. THOMAS & SONS CO., East Liverpool, Ohio 


You may mail me a copy of “Pigs & Porcelain.” 








Individual Name Firm Name 





Mailing Adteom 
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Power Apparatus 





i Lighting Equipment for 
Stores, Offices, Homes, 
Shops and Outdoors 





Fans for Home, Offices, 
Stores and Ventilating 





Electrical Housekeeping 
Appliances 
‘And Supply Items Stand- 
ard in Type 


Western Electric 
in Quality. 

















A 


National 
Elecirical 
Service 








estern Electric 


| OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES f 


Conditions Benefiting 
Your Customers Will 
Benefit You, Too 


At least three of the reasons why it profits your 
customers to trade with you are equally strong 
reasons why it will profit you to use our nearest 
Distributing House: 


Convenience Your customers’ ability to get a wide 
variety of electrical goods quickly at your 
place is duplicated by your ability to get 
everything electrical at our nearby House. 


Diversified Your diversified stocks enable your cus- 

Stocks tomers to carry little or none and to-get 
what they want quickly. Our Distributing 
House stocks enables you to carry only 
reasonable stocks and to replenish them 
quickly and often. 


Lower Your stocks and convenient location en- 

Investment able your customers to carry practically 
no investment in electrical goods. Our 
nearby House enables you to keep your 
investment low. That helps you increase 
your turnover and therefore your profits. 


There are other ways too, our House can help 
you. Get the complete story of the merchandise 
and merchandising assistance offered. Address 


our nearest House. 


Company 
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Good for a Hundred Uses 


The Key and Pull Chain Switches 
controlling lamp 
are operated en- 
tirely independent 
of the current tap. 


Interchangeable 


with 8 Caps, 11 Bases and Standard 
Aitachment Plugs with Parallel Blades & 





Their ‘Daily Tasks 


IN THE HOME IN HOTELS 
The Vacuum Cleaner, the Electric Their first consideration is for the 
Washer, the Electric Iron and other convenience of the guest. Milady’s 


labor saving devices, are made more rem "Th «7 in them a ae 
were ey a ee riend. e Cigar counter, the 
a ee ee Chef and the Barber count on their 


IN THE OFFICE aid serving you. 


On cool days they are instantly JIN HOSPITALS 
ready for service with the Electric = Their daily duties include admin- 
Heater, and on warm days with the istering to the sick, assisting the hot 
Electric Fan. water heater and the electric heat- 
ing pad. 

REMEMBER: “Circle F” Current Taps are on the job 

every minute of the twenty-four hours, asking only to 

be allowed to serve you. 
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A Contractor is judged by the materials he uses 


A SLYIEN re 


SOPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS) 


kerr i wy Owe ay 


Main Offices OF General Electric Company Branch Offices 


S27 W.54 in Principal Citiea 


EVERYTHING FOR THE COMPLETE WIRING SYSTEM 
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Why Royal Men Make Good 


They are selling the best cleaner, the best 
advertised cleaner, the original cleaner that 







































THE ROYAL MAN 


The Royal Man is being advertised to 3,000,- 
000 housewives as an authority on cleaning 
The Royal Man's knowledge of labor-saving 
methods, his courtesy, his desire to be of ser- 
vice to the women of his community, are be- 
ing “‘sold’’ through strong advertising in the 
most popular papers. 





Dealers who sell Royals are also being ad- 
vertised in a national way. The Royal 
Dealer is heralded as the local head- 
quarters for electrical appliances, as 
the merchant who can be relied upon, 
as the one people can trust to give a 
thorough demonstration in a_ gentle- 
manly manner. 


The answers we receive from Royal 
Man advertising are astonishing, and 
these answers—all of them live pros- 
pects—are forwarded to the nearest 
dealer, thus giving him direct and per- 
sonal advantage from every issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post and Good House- 
keeping ads circulated in his com- 
munity. 

The Royal Man and his boss, the 
Royal Dealer, are making good because 
they have the machine and the co- 
operation to make good with. 











Manufactured in Canada by 
CONTINENTAL ELECTRIC CO. Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 


YOU want to know the value 

of the Royal sales franchise, ask 

the man who sold some other 
machine before he took up Royal. He 
will tell vou that Royal makes instant 
appeal to women and that every buyer 
is a booster. 

Royal advertising has won the con- 
fidence of America’s housewives. It is 
daily opening the doors of high class 
homes to the Royal Man, winning him 
many opportunities for sales. 


But above all, the Royal Cleaner it- 
self ‘‘makes good.’’ Those who buy 
are completely satisfied—and a satisfied 
customer is not only your best adver- 
tisement, she is your best 


assistant 
salesman. 


Don’t be content simply to sell ‘‘a”’ 
cleaner; sell ‘‘the’’ cleaner. 


Its name 
is known in every home— 






THE 
COMPANY 





P. A. GEIER 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleans By Air-Ailoned 
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P & S PORCELAIN SOCKETS 














Use them and Recommend them to Make Money and a 
Good Name for you 


1—Make and Break the full load—and when 7—Additional Safety Insulator—extra precau- 

called upon carry an excess load—with posi- tion. : 

tive safety. 8—Strength and Conductivity are essential— 
2—Built rugged to stand the constant Pull—and hence the Oroide Lamp Shell. 

Exceptional Jerk on the chain. 9—Must be easy to wire—big screws and heavy 
3—AIll caps and bases fit all bodies—the Orig- plates. 

inal Idea of Interchangeability. 10—P & S Porcelain is the Highest Standard of 
4—Take out the Chain and Bell Mouth with the Quality. 

fingers—it must be easy. 11—Hporse-shoe Reinforced Lamp Shell—it must 
5—Rotating Spider must make positive connec- be rigid. 

tion on both sides—and break it with a snap. 12—Spring Center Contact must make constant 
6—Twin Spiral Ramps of Phosphor Bronze must contact on the Lamp to prevent arcing. 


not corrode. 


A Porcelain Socket in each Closet—above the door—and in every Cellar, 
Basement or Laundry helps your business. 


Write us for a sample on your Business Letterhead 


Pass & SEYMOUR Inc. 


STANDARD ‘> 
WIRING DEVICES 


Sorvay, N.Y. u.sS.A. 
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LBBELL 


~ Quicker Sales— 


with less effort when you feature Hubbell 

Te-Tap-Ten. Handsome four-color container 

demonstrates and sells ten Hubbell specialties 

useful in every home or factory. Saves time 

and explaining—results in more sales per 
- customer. | —~ 


4 


Hubbell Te-Cap with parallel as well as aligned 
blades, fits all standard plugs and Convenience 
Outlets. Supplies current direct to one appli- 
ance, and carries Hubbell Te-Slots, taking any 
standard cap blades. 


_ Circulars 209 and 218, imprinted with your 
name will help these sales. How many can 
you use? 


HARVEY HUBBELIZ 
ELECTRICAL 4 SPECIALTIES 


BRIDGEPORT 


2235-U 


a 


Twin TeTap 
Cord Connector 
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If you were the owner 


wouldn’t you prefer a handsome, reliable, totally enclosed 
combined bell and busser to unsightly troublesome sepa- 
Of course you would, and remember your 
They will appreciate and 
amply repay you for real modern and complete signal 


rate units. 


customers are human too. 


Service. 


HERSE 


SIGNALS 


PATENT PENDING 





Hersh Duplex Signals combine in- one neat 
attractive unit two clear and distinct signals 
—the front door bell and the back door buzzer. 
Electrically and mechanically these signals are 
equal, if not superior to the highest grade in- 
dividual units. Under all conditions they will 


last longer and give greater satisfaction. 


Ask 


your jobber or write us today for further in- 


Your customers will appreciate them. 


formation. 


TP 


4, J ’ 
—The Line of Ca 











A Front Door Bell 
and a Back Door 
Buzzer 





Hersh Duplex 
Signal with cover 
removed. Half 
actual size. 


Your profits from Hersh Duplex Signals are 
doubly certain for this is one of the fastest 
moving retail articles as well as a live installa- 
tion device. 


No Regrets’’— 


A MARK OF QUALITY 





veloped 


box. 





and it’s done. 
vides a better support and takes up less room in the 


KWIKON “NO-BOLT” 


Fixture Studs 


Here is one of the finest time and labor savers ever de- 
the Kwikon ‘‘No-Bolt’’ Fixture Stud. Just 
Slip it in from the back of the box—run up the locknut 


Installed in one-sixth the time, pro- 


Costs no more than old style hickey studs with bolts, 








KWIKON QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Locknuts and Bush- Conduit Plugs 

ings. Conduit Straps and 
Box Connectors 
Fixture Studs 
Conduit Nipples 
Grounding Clamps 


Clamps 
Cutout Material 
Safety Switches 
Receptacles 








but you save when you use them. 


All Kwikon Products are Distributed Exclusively Through 
Recognised Electrical Supply Jobbers. 


S.R. FRALICK & CO, 


15 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO 
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Ilere is meter service 
installation at its worst 
—sometling that hap- 
pens much too often. 

Meter service instal- 
lation at its best is rep- 
resented by the Nouark 
Service System shown 
in panel. It offers a 
quicker, cleaner, lower 
labor cost job to the con- 
tractor than open wiring. 
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Meter Service 


Installation at its best 


ERVICE installations no 

longer require the mounting 
and wiring up of a number of 
separate switches, cutouts, etc. 
The Noark Service System has 
simplified these items and con- 
solidated them into a single unit, 
keeping all their good features 
and adding several new ones. 


A safety cabinet mounts the 
entire system which provides a 
safety service -switch, a service 
cutout, a meter connecting and 
testing device, a ‘‘lockoff’’ for 
discontinuing service, and acces- 
sible load side fuses if desired. 


All the elements of the Noark 


System are standardized and in- 


terchangeable with the standard- 
ized devices of other large elec- 
trical manufacturers. 


Any type of meter may be 
used above or below the cabinet. 
All wiring is enclosed. Group 
installations are connected by 
detachable cover troughs which 
make wiring easy. Suitably 
placed knockouts provide great 
freedom in arrangement. 


Noark systems are used exclu- 
sively in many districts. They 
are stocked by recognized tradv 
distributors. Write fora booklet. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Incorporated 


Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLECO., Ltd., Toronto 














Put a Bell Ringer 
In Every House You Wire 


Six million houses to be wired, including the new ones— 
six million bell ringers to be sold ard installed; a small 
detail of the wiring plans but mighty good business 
for someone! 


And nearly every wired home means opportunities for 
across-the-counter sales of toy transformers, to replace 
worn out dry batteries for the kiddies’ toys; and 
All-Nite-Lite, those little devices that give the cheapest 
electric light that can be obtained. 


Don’t miss these little items when selling wiring or 
larger appliances—they add up to a very pleasing figure 
on the profit side of the ledger. 


These devices will be nationally advertised, creating a 
ready market for the sales work of the contractor-dealer. 
Get your share of this business. 


General@EI 


General Office 
Schenectady. NY. 
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G-E Wayne Bell-Ringing 
Transformer 

Made in various sizes to ring 

bells, buzzers, fire-aiarms, 

ete.. in homes, schools hos- 

pitals, hotels and fire de- 

pariments. 
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G-E Wayne Toy 
Transformer 
For operating clcctric toys 
from an a.c. lighting circuit. 





C-E Al!-Nite-Lite 
Keeps away the midnight 
prowler -— indispensable in 
the sick room—can be oper- 
ated for a half-ent a night. 


: t bed 
Sales Offices in 
all large cities 


32° -105 








THE RESOLUTION 


Whereas, There is need of 
words to designate our business 
and activities; and 

Whereas, It is proper that we 
should deliberately add to our 
vocabulary such properly derived 
words as are required; now there- 
fore. be it 


N ATI ONAL : 





FORMERLY ELECT! RICAL CONTRACT OR DEALER 





Resolved, That the following 





words be adopted as recognized 
by us with the meanings at- 
tached: 


Publication Office: 11 Liberty St., Utica, N. Y. 


(Trade Mark? 
Official Journal of the 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers 


Editorial and Business Offices: 15 West 37th St., New York City 


THE NEW WORDS 


Electragy—Name of the trade 
or business of Electrical Con- 
tractor-Dealer. 


Electragist—A person conduct- 
ing such a business. 


Electragician—A person work- 
ing at the business, 

Electragize—A verb—to work at 
the business—or to provide elec- 
trical equipment. 








Electragic—An adjective—relat- 
ing to the business. 


Electragian. 
Electragial. 
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The Proposed Amendments 


At the Buffalo Convention last July, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers passed a resolution which in effect declared the 
present plan of representation ineffectual, and called for a 


complete revision. The Constitution Committee thereupon 


began its labors, and after many months of careful study 


and investigation, submitted the proposed amendments, 


which were unanimously approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its regular meeting last March. 

It is claimed by the Committee that these amendments are 
not radical nor revolutionary; that the object is to improve 
the present plan of operation; and that to meet the changed 
conditions of the past few years different methods are now 
required. 

Some members of the National Association have objected 
to the present four Divisions, claiming that they cannot 
have proper representation when such a vast territory is 
covered. Hence the amendments propose to subdivide the 
territory into eight sections, thereby adding four Divisions. 
With eight Divisions, each greatly reduced in area, the 
membership will have closer contact with its representa- 
tives, and in the event that a field man can be provided for 
each Division, he will be enabled to keep in close touch 
with his entire territory at all times. 

Under the present plan there is no end of confusion caused 
by State and Provincial Associations. Some members pre- 
fer to belong only to their State organization, and others 
claim that inasmuch as their particular State organization 
does not operate to their satisfaction, they wish to belong to 
only the National. A multiplicity of dues, fees, and classifi- 
cations also tends to further confuse and annoy the mem- 
bership. 

Therefore it is proposed to eliminate from the present 
Constitution, all reference to State and Provincial Asso- 
ciations. It is not intended in any manner to discourage 
the continuance of such organizations, but to make each 
one independent of the National. Each State, District, and 


Local organization may continue to carry on its own work 
according to its capacity, as it sees fit, without any limita- 
tions. In such circumstances there is no reason why each 
organization cannot expand and enlarge, and every eligible 
member may choose for himself with which indépendent 
body he wishes to affiliate. 


It is proposed to increase the National dues so as to pro- 
vide for the employment of additional field men. This will 
bring about direct and constant contact with the entire 
membership and enable the National to conduct the educa- 
tional and research work which is so essential to the im- 
provement of business conditions and so beneficial to all 
members. Furthermore an allowance in the dues will be 
made for a membership subscription to the official journal, 
as well as for a small per capita to finance the annual con- 
ventions. Under the present plan the various interests of 
the electrical industry are required to raise a certain sum 
to meet the expenditures necessary for annual conventions. 
It is the desire of the National to do away with this annual 
holdup in the vicinity of the cities where annual conventions 
are held and every member should take pride in helping to 
eliminate this embarrassing situation. 

One of the outstanding features of the proposed amend- 
ments is a plan to forever remove from the convention pro- 
ceedings the aggravating subject of labor. It cannot be 
denied that in an industry where such a large proportion 
of its costs involves labor, this topic is one of undisputed 
importance. But like religion and politics, there are many 
sides to the question, each one entitled to its own arguments. 

In seeking a means of disposing of this subject, the Con- 
stitution Committee learned that the national association of 
employing printers, known as the United Typothetae, had 
experienced much the same conditions as have confronted 
the National Association for several years. Whereupon the 
employing printers established in their body two separate 
and distinct bodies, one for open shop employers, the other 
for closed shop employers. Henceforth each of these inde- 
pendent organizations took over its own labor matters, and 
at present both are continuing to function successfully and 
to the benefit of the entire printing industry. 

Article VIII of the proposed amendments calls for the 
establishing of two labor sections patterned after those of 
the United Typothetae. Each section is to be self governed, 
and both are operated independent of the National Associa- 
tion. Following the successful plan of the employing 
printers, no National member is required to join either labor 
section; nor can either section take in a member who is not 
afhliated with the National. 

It is believed that nonunion employers as well as union 
employers will both welcome this opportunity of forming 
their own branches or sections,-wherein all questions per- 
taining to labor may be freely discussed and treated. Thus 





the distressing and never ending subject of labor will be 
segregated and removed from the floor of the National Con- 
vention. 

As previously stated, the Constitution Committee has en- 
deavored only to improve the present plan—to eliminate 
objectionable features and to add whatever may prove of 
benefit to the greatest number of members. The proposed 
amendments will be presented at the next annual conven- 
tion of the National Association, October 11th to 13th, in 
Cincinnati. If they are adopted they will become effective 
immediately. In the meantime it is desirable that every 
member give careful thought to the plans proposed, and be 
ready with suggestions for improvement if needed when the 
discussions are called for at the convention. 


Work With Enthusiasm 
Winter and Lent being over it is time for the man in busi- 
He should look 


within himself and figure what he has done in the way of 


ness to take a personal inventory again. 


a mental turnover during the past months. There is a new 
season ahead in which much can be accomplished. 
There are many intangible assets which can only be 


known to a man himself. There must be a head—synony- 


mous with owner—to every commercial organization. In 
the vernacular, “having a head,” or “using your head” 
means having or using brains. Therefore a mental inven- 
tory of intangible assets is as necessary as an up to date 
record of tangible stock. 

The sagacious business man can usually make a quick 
survey of both at any time, but there are many who only 
look at the value of what is clearly visible and these are the 
ones who should question themselves closely. For instance, 
what has been done in the way of—first, constructive work; 
second, what improvement has been made on past fairly 
satisfactory conditions; third, what shortcomings or de- 
ficiencies have been overcome; fourth, why some previous 
resolutions and plans were not carried out; fifth, why some 
personal business quality which should build for success has 
not been intensively cultivated? 

Such queries as these must suggest themselves ad in- 
finitum to the ambitious man, and they must present them- 
selves with greater rapidity when the change to spring comes 
with its promise of summer. With the new growth of 
nature’s green, man’s winter lethargy must lose itself in cor- 
responding human enthusiasm. 

Bulwer Lytton says: “Enthusiasm moves mountains, and 
genius accomplishes no victories without it.” Be a man 
genius or not, everyone can have, or acquire, the enthusiasm 
which is the corner and capstone of every business structure. 


A Business Obligation 


What are the chief component qualities of faculties that 
constitute great inventors? Observation is perhaps the 
foremost. A constant effort to acquire information, and 
willingness to make use of knowledge imparted by contem- 
poraries or any forerunner. 

No successful inventor ever stubbornly refused to profit 
by another’s experience. All sciences and institutions of 


learning are the result of a progression of ideas and not 
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just the ideas of a single individual or of a small group 
of individuals. 

The broader a man’s knowledge is, the greater effort he 
makes to associate himself with persons who can add to his 
breadth of comprehension. He does not shut himself up 
with a self satisfied opinion that what he has accomplished. 
or what knowledge he has acquired, is sufficient. The wisest 
man is the keenest seeker, and in his wisdom he knows that 
he must constantly widen his circle in order to strengthen 
his vision. 

No one man’s eye can sweep the whole horizon as he 
stands, but with an observer faced in each direction and 
then with reports exchanged of what has been seen, every 
member of the assemblage has an equal knowledge of con- 
ditions as they are and an equal chance to profit therefrom 
as he personally sees fit, as though he himself were Argus 
eyed and had viewed it all alone. 

In the recent months of business fluctuations, when look- 
ing around for ways to curtail small expenses, some busi- 
ness men might have made the serious error of thinking that 
by withdrawing from their trade associations an unneces- 
sary item was eliminated. 

In the judgment of one of the highest authorities on 
credit in this country, this is a grave mistake. He says: 
“We must keep up our association with men so long as we 
are in active work and are carrying definite responsibilities. 
This is as direct a part of a man’s obligation to the enter- 
prise which he is serving as is his obligation to devote him- 
self to individual details of business.” 

The trade association is an institution which is striving to 
impart the idea of highest standardization to the greatest 
number. Every man who has failed to afhliate with the 
organization to which he is eligible has failed to meet a deep 
obligation to himself. A feeling of individual sufficiency 
shows a lack of perspicacity. Suppose one man has evolved 
an idea which leads him to think for the moment that he is 
entirely independent of a wider knowledge, second thought 
ought to show him that he must take on something from 
close association with several hundred others who are mak- 
ing observations in the same field. 


Make Farm Life Easier 


Our ideas of the deliberation and careful slowness of the 
Swede must be altered when we learn, according to official 
reports, that one third of the entire cultivated area in Sweden 
is within electrified districts. The farmers have tapped the 
new source of energy which is delivered by large power 
stations, but many individuals have installed turbines and 
private power stations generally in cooperation. 

Candles there, heretofore a necessity, have almost dis- 
appeared, farm machinery is being driven, and timber 
sawed by electricity. In a country which rightly or wrongly 
has had a reputation for slowness of progression and one 
which does not stand out among the nations as a great 
financial power, this is important and a strong indication of 
the almost universally recognized advantages to be derived 
from the use of electric energy in rural districts. 

In this land of ours, whose renown is chiefly for speed 
and ready capital, this should be an inspiration. How easy 
it must be to sell commodities to the people of a country 
in which occurred their conception and where practically 
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the greatest development of electric science has taken place. 

The American electragist, wherever he may be located, 
should give more constructive thought to reaching the 
farmer- It is almost proverbial, anyway in his own opinion, 
how hard the farmer’s life is. Always his chief plaint has 
been that he is obliged to work with and against the un- 
changeable elements, fixed seasons and sun time. Therefore 
it should be a relatively simple matter to sell him when there 
are such definite convincing arguments to show him the 
positive saving of time and labor which only electricity can 
accomplish for him. 


Helps Both Large and Small 


The chief function of the National Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers is to instill into the individual 
electragist a safe and sound foundation of business informa- 
tion which is bound to build for the mutual benefit of his 
fellow members, both large and small. 

A broader education and a higher business standard will 
bring about fair competition. Fair competition destroys the 
selfishness of individualism. The world cannot get on with- 
out creative individualism, but individualism can strike a 
more profitable average of the selfish and altruistic if a 
wider coéperation is allowed to dominate its activities. 

The greatest general good that can come to any industry 
today is to have its smaller components increase their ef- 
ficiency as rapidly as possible, and the greatest impetus for 
rapidity is the instructive work being carried on by trade 
organizations. In other words, trade associations are post 
graduate schools for universal advancement. 
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The Attorney General of the United States has said that 
trade associations shall not fix prices nor apportion territory 
for sales purposes; neither may they limit production nor 
control competition; “but,” he added, “we ought to en- 
courage and perpetuate these associations that are doing 
a legitimate service for business.” 

His remarks seem particularly applicable at this time 
to electragists, they belonging to the youngest and most 
rapidly growing industry. Their National Association, by 
the aid of carefully compiled information, is endeavoring to 
help the small member to help himself, and a steady ad- 
herence to its principles makes it possible for him to emulate 
the successful big member. The big one in turn is naturally 
materially bettered by having more of his own kind come 
into a field of endeavor, the boundaries of which are not 
of the four dimensions. 


Register Assumed Titles 
Has your state a registration act? If so, is your firm 
registered? If there has been such an act passed in your 
state it is a misdemeanor not to comply with its statutes. 

If there are two or more partners doing business under 
an assumed name and yet not an incorporated company, 
such as the Excelsior Electric Company for example, it is 
strongly recommended to carefully go into the state registra- 
tion question in order to avoid or simplify any legal pro- 
cedure which may be brought by or against such a concern. 

Do not be satisfied that this does not apply to you with 
an assumption that John Doe & Sons is enough to exempt 
you from the state requirement. The registration act is for 
protection, and serves in a way as a form of legal insurance. 


Getting a Fair Return on Your Investment 


By Harry C. Turnock 


How Selling Service and Giving Value Received Are Chief Factors in 


Dealing With all too Often Tyrannical Law of Supply and Demand 


Men invest money in business enter- 
prises usually for the purpose of deriv- 
ing a pecuniary profit. If the invest- 
ment is sufficient, the profit derived de- 
pends largely upon the ability and in- 


lars per day. 


Finally, he is obliged to 
relinquish personal charge of stand No. 
1, and hire an additional boy at three 
dollars per day, so as to be able to lowing financial setup is disclosed: 


supervise the buying and selling at all 
four stands. In changing from a one 
stand to a four stand merchant, the fol- 


Money 














Percentage 
dustry of the management. Purchased Sold Expense Gain Of Gain 
The question arises, however: To — - - ——-—- = 
h ; ft is t : Ct) - See TA Boks casekc ewes $ 5.00 $15.00 (?) $10.00 200% 
Ww at maximum pront is an en = C2): Se SOs Din vce waco 5.00 15.00 3.00 7.00 140% 
entitled? The spontaneous answer is: (3) Stand No. 3............. 5.00 15.00 3.00 7.00 140% 
The sky is the limit. 7) ee eee 5.00 15.00 6.00* 4.00 80% 
Let us digress. ee ere ere $20.00 $60.00 $12.00 $28.00 140% 
140% equals Average net gain. 


A peanut merchant on the street cor- 
ner buys at wholesale five dollars’ cera 
worth of roasted peanuts every morning, 
and during the day retails them for 
fifteen dollars. This small merchant de- 
cides that two stands should make him cent. 


* $3.00 for Stand No. 1. 


After he expanded his business from 
one stand to four stands, his net gain 
decreased from 200 percent to 140 per- 
If he continued to expand, he 


He discovered he could not set up new 
stands unless he shared his profits with 
his employes. 

These facts have been analyzed by 


more money, so he hires a boy at three 
dollars per day and sets up a little stand 
at the next corner. 

He buys ten dollars’ worth of peanuts 
and sells them for thirty dollars. He 
thus expands until he owns four stands, 
three with paid attendants at three dol- 


would discover that his percentage of 
gain would continue to decrease as his 
overhead expense increased. It would 
appear therefore that his net gain would 
depend almost entirely upon his ability 
to personally work at each one of the 
stands. 


economists, and they are wont to attach 
to them a term, “the law of diminishing 
return.” This merchant can attribute 
his diminishing rate of profit to this 
principle, or so called law; the law of 
diminishing return. It is natural to sus- 
pect that the smaller the merchant, in 
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(a) When price increases, demand will diminish and supply will increase. 


with free and active com- 
petition among buyers 
and sellers. 


Under stable market conditions, goods offered for sale equals the demand 


$100 
(b) When price drops, demand increases and supply will diminish. 
Demand: Quantity bought at a given price. 
Supply: ti ket at 3 i 
_ pply Quantity on mar at a given price \ 
for same at the normal price, at “‘Z.”’ 
$90 





$70 
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point of capital investment, the greater 
the percentage of return, provided he 
does his own work. 

The small de- 
rives a larger percentage of profit than 
the large operator, and both of them de- 
rive as much profit as the traffic will 
hear. The selling price of their services 


electrical contractor 


will reflect the current condition of the 
market. Selling price depends upon 
competition, and all the phases of com- 
petition are in general governed by an- 
other set of principles called the law of 
supply and demand. There are vari- 
ous ways by which to prevent the func- 
tioning of this law, or to control it, but 
wherever free competition exists, this 
law will operate smoothly in accordance 
with the precepts expounded by various 
economists. 
Selling Service 

The electrical contractor must sell his 
service for what it is worth or for what 
it will bring in the marts of trade. What 
it is worth and what it will bring are not 
the same by any means. This discussion 
has to do with the former. The amount 
that the service will bring depends 
largely upon the ability and the desire of 
the buyer to buy as well as upon the 
willingness of the vendor to sell. The 


willingness and ability of the vendor to 
sell at a profit depends upon his cost and 


WIRING CONTRACTS 





upon competition, and as competition 
becomes keener the vendor is compelled 
to sell for less, and does sell for less if 
the purchaser wants to buy it at that 
price. 

These factors are juggled around in a 
sort of ring, and the phenomena ob- 
served—although they are just plain 
facts—constitutes this second law: the 
law of supply and demand. 

A graphic presentation of how this 
law functions is shown in the Chart. 
The curves may be plotted over two or 
three years, or may represent trading for 
only an hour. 

Economists are wont to attach to facts 
of this kind high sounding definitions, 
and they elevate them to the category of 
laws. Whether they are laws or not is 
irrelevant, but the phenomena or facts 
which are associated with them are vital 
to the discussion in such a way as to 
make it necessary to point them out as 
the contributing factors influencing the 
profit which can be derived from the in- 
vestment of money in business. 


Law of Supply and Demand 


We are obliged to submit to the tyran- 
nical law of supply and demand which 
ruthlessly, during times of depression, 
operates in such a manner as to cause 
low prices, and during good times, the 
converse. Would it not be much more 
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desirable to have the law operate in the 
opposite manner, or better still let price 
increase or decrease with cost. Why 
should the business man submit to it, 
when it is agreed by everyone that unless 
business men are making money all the 
time they are & nuisance to themselves 
and to the community? 

This discussion leads one far afield 
and therefore let us return and consider 
the problem from the angle of what 
profit an electrical contractor is entitled 
to. So for the time being let us repeal 
the law of supply and demand, and con- 
sider the problem from an aspect other 
than that of competition. In other 
words, what is a contractor’s service 
worth? 

The return on capital invested in the 
electrical contracting business should be 
represented by a sum of money involv- 
ing payment for the sum of the follow- 
ing elements: 

A legal rate of interest 
Compensation for proprietary super- 
vision 

Reserve for functional depreciation— 
not included in overhead expense 
The cost of insuring permanent in- 
comes 

Compensation for secret 
copyrights, good will, etc. 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) processes, 

The sum of these five factors consti- 
tutes normal return, 

It is the judgment of the writer that 
interest on capital invested should not be 
charged to the cost of operating the busi- 
ness except where the capital is not sub- 
ject to turnover; that is, where it is in- 
vested in land, plant, buildings, tools, 
truck, equipment, and slow moving mer- 
chandise. If the profit markup includes 
an item for interest on capital invested 
then it is manifestly difficult to state what 
interest rate should be charged and how 
the interest should be allocated to prime 
cost of a job. 

This question arises from the fact that 
a relatively small amount of capital may 
be invested in the business as compared 
with the amount of business transacted. 
For example, if a contractor has $10,000 
invested in his business, and his annual 
operations are such as to involve an ex- 
penditure of $100,000 for labor, mate- 
rial, and overhead expense, he would 
make ten expenditure turnovers of his 
capital. If an interest rate of 7 percent 
is considered a logical rate to charge 
to overhead expense, he would charge 
off $700. If he charged off 7 percent 
of the total prime cost, he would allocate 
$7,000, which is 70 percent of the capi- 
tal invested. 

The question has arisen whether to 
charge the interest on capital invested to 
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overhead expense rather than add inter- 
est as a percentage of prime cost to 
profit. It is certain the contractor 
should either charge interest to over- 
head, or allow for it in profit. The 
writer is in favor of the latter course, 
and does not favor the doctrines pro- 
mulgated by various business research 
laboratories and certain other eco- 
nomists. 


Charging of Interest 


It is obvious that interest should not 
be charged to both overhead and profit 
for that would be pyramiding. The con- 
tractor is not entitled to that return from 
the community. That is one reason why 
interest should not be charged off to 
overhead expense because it is the view 
of the writer that profit should be partly 
represented by the interest rate. 

This discussion would lead very easily 
into a philosophical dissertation if con- 
tinued to its end. A discussion of the 
ethics or the moral aspects of the subject 
is not the province of the engineer. 

What then should constitute normal 
return, and upon what should this re- 
turn be based. An answer to this can 
be easily suggested in the light of the 
information one obtains from business 
statistics. 

From various sources one learns that 
the electrical contractor averages six 
expenditure turnovers of his invested 
capital. 

Now substituting a likely value for 
each of the factors except (e), compris- 
ing normal return, we have: 





(a) Legal interest rate............ 7.0% 
(b) Proprietary supervision ...... 3.0% 
(c) - Functional depreciation ....... 2.5% 

(d) Insurance against loss of in- 
EER Sere et 1.5% 
REE chcdwitl eeartee ee 14.0% 


Is it fair to charge the community 
14 percent as a profit? Is the contrac- 
tor entitled to that markup in the light 
of the facts just shown? 

Let us analyze an ordinary case. 

The average capital invested per con- 
tractor, let us say is $5,000. He would 
therefore expend $30,000 per year, since 
that sum represents six expenditure turn- 
overs. His profit would be 14 percent 
of $30,000, or $4,200. Does this appear 
to be excessive? Of course his salary is 
paid to him and charged in to overhead. 
This $4,200 is profit, and a part of it 
must be set aside as a reserve for func- 
tional depreciation, and as an insurance 
against the discontinuance of dividends. 

Functional depreciation consists of 
expense items not accounted for in over- 
head expense. It may consist in expense 
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items incident to strikes, fires, casualties, 
losses on contracts, etc. The gradual 
falling off of business due to locality or 
otherwise may be accounted for by a 
sum set up in the item (d). A reserve 
setup against the likelihood of a business 
depression or a hazard of any sort may 
be taken out of earnings and reinvested 
in bonds or put into surplus. 

No one will question items (a) and 
(b) as being too high, and 4 percent for 
items (c) and (d) will add no unbear- 
able burden to the community. 


Give Value Received 


Many enterprises are unusually profit- 
able and many professional men and 
women derive enormous incomes. No 
limitation has been fixed by law or by 
public opinion as to the amount of 
money an enterprise may earn so long 
as it gives value received. 

There are some public utilities whose 
rates are fixed by commissions, and there 
are others whose return is fixed by law, 
but most business enterprises suffer no 
such limitations because the element of 
hazard is usually present, and perma- 
nence of income is not assured. No one 
knows how soon an oil gusher will go 
dry, or how much mineral can be ob- 
tained from a mine. 

The electrical contractor performs a 
very important role. His service is a 
technical one. He possesses a peculiar 
knowledge and experience which enables 
him to install electrical materials and 
apparatus. He interprets this scientific 
knowledge and translates it into practi- 
cal things in accordance with under- 
writers’ codes and accepted practice. He 
deserves a fair profit. 

Why he should not be remunerated 
for his services to the same extent as 
the lawyer, the doctor, the architect, the 
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movie actor is for the buying public 
and himself to say. For now the law of 
supply and demand is again in force, 
and he is selling his service in the mar- 
ket in wide open competition. Let him 
profit as he can. 


Radio Offers New Field 


Electragists Should Furnish Rectifiers to 
Those Charging Own Batteries 


The great and rapidly increasing 
number of radio sets in use by amateur 
operators opens a new and very large 
field for the sale of rectifying devices. 
Confronted by the necessity of frequent- 
ly recharging the batteries used in con- 
nection with his radio outfit, the op- 
crator is turning with interest toward 
the idea of installing charging appara- 
tus in his home to obviate the trans- 
portation of the batteries to and from 
a service station. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
an amateur operator at his home charg- 
ing a battery used for radio work by 
means of a General Electric Tungar 
battery charger. This device, which 
was originally designed for use in 
garages and service stations, is now 
finding a great opportunity and attain- 
ing a wide popularity in the amateur 
radio field. It is the more popular be- 
cause it can be used for charging both 
radio outfits and automobile batteries. 

The sales opportunities for such rec- 
tifiers are indicated by the statement 
of Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover that there are 600,000 amateur 
radio operators in the United States. 
Interest in radio is so great that it seems 
safe to predict that within a short time 
there will be scarcely a hamlet from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 


Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico 





Every Wireless Home Its Own Charging Station—Another Use for Convenience Outlets 
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and the Rio Grande that will not have 
its quota of radio operators, while 
thousands of farmhouses. will be 
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brought into touch with the rest of the 
world by wireless. 
“Charge your wireless batteries at 
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home,” is a slogan which if broadcasted 
by the trade now should mean money 


to live dealers and jobbers. 


Learn the Selling Values of Your Goods 


By Dr. Norris A. Brisco 


Director of New York University Training School for Teachers of Retail 
Selling; Director of School of Commerce of lowa State University, Etc. 


salesman knows his 
He may have to depend consid- 
erably on the good reputation of his 
concern, on the glibness of his tongue 
and on his personal appearance in 
order to close a sale, but he is a better 
salesman and he sells more goods when 
he knows his merchandise. 


The successful 


goods. 


The average customer buys from the 
salesman who inspires confidence, in 
other words, from the salesman who 
talks with authority about his goods. 

Even the customer who lays no claim 
to a technical knowledge of the article 
he wants to buy will buy from the sales- 
man who has been able to demonstrate 
in an manner the 
qualities of the goods. 


interesting chief 
It is the salesman’s task first to inter- 
est the customer in the merchandise and 
then to call the customer’s attention to 
the point or points of excellence in the 
merchandise. Having accomplished his 
purpose the salesman elaborates on the 
particular talking point which seems to 
chiefly interest the prospective buyer. 


Talking Points 


The good qualities which arouse the 
interest of the customer, or are calcu- 
lated to catch the customer’s interest, 
are known as talking points. 

Aside from a knowledge of the psy- 
chology of customers, the salesman 
must be prepared to answer certain 
questions concerning the merchandise 
that the customer may want to have 
answered, and failure on the salesman’s 
part to give satisfactory answer may 
result in lost sales. 

It should be the business of every re- 
tail merchant to get up all the necessary 
information regarding the merchandise 
he sells, and to constantly advise his 
salespeople to acquaint themselves with 
stock records. With a knowledge of stock 
the salesman will save time for himself, 
his employer and his customer. He will 
know which line sells best and which 
retains a tendency to rest on the shelves. 
He will know just how long a certain 
article has been in stock and just how 
fast it ought to be turned. 


With a knowledge of the history and 
manufacture of the various articles of 
merchandise the salesman will be able 
to grasp more readily the tendencies in 
styles and prices and future supplies. 


Know Manufacture 


The salesman should know certain 
facts about his goods, principally the 
sizes, qualities, colors, and prices, and 
the quantities of each in stock. He 
should have knowledge of reserve 
stocks. 

With this information at hand the 
salesman can delve into the various 
phases of the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the product. In studying the 
goods the salesman should follow the 
example of the advertising man. The 
latter studies the article to be adver- 
tised with reference to the clientele that 
the article is supposed to make its ap- 
peal. He studies the history of the 
product and the methods of its manu- 
facture, as compared with the manufac- 
ture of a competing article. 

The necessary information about 
merchandise can be obtained from man- 
ufacturers direct, from traveling sales- 
men, and from books and trade papers. 
The salesman should also be encour- 
aged to follow up the store’s advertise- 
ments. There are in existence a num- 
ber of valuable manuals treating in de- 
tail the history and manufacture of va- 
rious articles of commerce. These 
manuals have been prepared by experts 
in respective fields and are available 
to the general public. Large stores 
have special libraries for their employes 
and books dealing with such informa- 
tion are loaned out to the salesmen and 
saleswomen. 

When he has studied the history and 
manufacture of an article the salesman 
will find it easy to locate the suitable 
talking point. 


Article’s Usefulness 


An important selling or talking 
point may be the usefulness of the ar- 
ticle. A salesman many a time will 


win over a hard customer by suggest- 


ing a certain use which the customer 
may have for the article in question. 

Convenience is another selling point. 
If you can prove that an article, al- 
though of the same make an@price as 
that sold by a competitor wins because 
of convenience you have won a sale. 
And there are such other talking points 
as comfort, durability, purity of mate- 
rial, beauty, and fineness of manufac- 
ture. 

“What is this made of?” a customer 
will ask a salesman. The answer to 
this question constitutes the talking 
point. 

A salesman will sell a high priced 
article by proving to the customer that 
it costs so much to produce the article, 
taking into consideration material, la- 
bor, machinery, transportation, and 
other factors not ordinarily taken into 
consideration by the average customer. 

A salesman very often will win a 
sale for an article which commands a 
good price by proving to the buyer that 
the available supply of the merchandise 
is limited. 

The salesmen can give intelligent an- 
swers to these questions only when he 
possesses a knowledge of the history 
and the various uses of the particular 
article. 

Talk Science 

Another important selling point em- 
ployed by a number of mail order 
houses and specialty dealers is science. 
In recent years a number of retail es- 
tablishments have found it advanta- 
geous to establish research laboratories 
to scientifically test their merchandise. 

The customers of these establishments 
are told that everything they buy is 
thoroughly tested, and store owners 
have even gone as far as inviting custom- 
ers into these laboratories to let them 
see how they are protected against pos- 
sible misrepresentation of merchandise. 

Incidentally, the salespeople in such 
stores must be careful in describing the 
various qualities of merchandise to their 
customers. It is necessary that they 
speak with a thorough knowledge of 
the merchandise. 
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Cincinnati the Ideal Convention City 


By THoMAS QUINLAN 


Convention Manager of Chamber of Commerce Tells Why Attendants 
Will Enjoy Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of National Association 


There are three occasions when men 
lie. The first is after a fishing trip; the 
second is before an election; and the 
third is when they talk about their home 
towns. That is, all men except Cincin- 
natians, They may perhaps be con- 
victed on the first and second counts 
but never on the third; Cincinnati is a 
community about which a man doesn’t 
have to lie. It is the most interesting 
and the most comfortable abiding place, 
as well as the most unique city, on the 
American continent. Nature gave to it 
the most picturesque background of any 
spot between the oceans, and betwixt 
the Canadian border and the Mexican 
gulf. 

The city where the twenty-second an- 
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nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers will be held on the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th of next October offers unusual 
accommodation and, exceptional recrea- 
tional opportunities for those who at- 
tend. The Hotel Sinton which will be 
the meeting headquarters is one of the 
biggest and best equipped hotels in the 
city. It is located in the heart of the 
business district and is easy of access 
to all points of interest. Besides its 
main convention hall on the ground 
floor and the registration room it has 
other meeting rooms to accommodate 
committee sessions. In addition to the 
Sinton there is the Gibson just across 
the street; so you are assured of ade- 
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quate and convenient accommodation. 

Cincinnati is situated at the crossing 
of the Ohio river by a north and south 
land route, comprising the Licking 
Valley in Kentucky, to the south, the 
Mill Creek, and the valleys of the Great 
Miami and the Little Miami rivers, to 
the north. This line of valleys caused 
in succession a concentration of Indian 
trails, then of wagon roads, finally of 
canals and railroads. No other equally 
favorable north and south route crosses 
the Ohio river. 

A plateau about 900 feet above sea 
level is trenched by the Ohio river to 
430 feet above sea level. This trench 
has steep bluffs, the sides generally less 
than a mile apart. At the point where 
the city stands the bluffs are more than 
two miles apart. The Little Miami 
river, Mill Creek, and Duck Creek oc- 
cupy much broader and _ shallower 
trenches. These were made before the 
glacial period, when the 
chief streams flowed in 
different beds from those 
now occupied by them. 
The bluffs of these 
trenches are cut into hills 
by ravines and valleys. 
Back a few miles from 
the bluffs the upland is 
nearly level. 

Within these trenches 
are terraces of sand and 
gravel. The downtown 
business section of Cin- 
cinnati is built on a ter- 
race about 125 feet above 
the Ohio river and 300 
feet below the adjacent 
uplands. These uplands 
are the residence sections 
of the city. They are Cin- 
cinnati’s picturesque re- 
gion, unsurpassed by any 
city, and not usually seen 
by casual visitors to the 
city. In fact, unless one 
goes beyond the basin to the hilltops, 
Cincinnati does not present any undue 
attractiveness. The bluffs are scalloped 
by side valleys that subdivide the 
plateau sections of the city. 

The channel of the Ohio river hugs 
the southern edge of the city, giving a 
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river front of nearly 25 miles. The 
channel is not a straight line, but winds 
among the hills in a series of magnifi- 
cent and picturesque bends. 

The peculiar features of the site of 
Cincinnati are the cause of much that 
is distinctive in the plan of the city 
and its daily life. The location of the 
first roads to distant villages were de- 
termined by the location of these side 
valleys. Many villages grew up along 
these roads. Practically all of these 
villages are now a part of the city. 

The slope of the steep bluffs over- 
looking the downtown section of the 
city almost prohibited roadmaking at 
certain points, with the result that these 
have been but sparingly occupied by 
homes of a humbler sort. In 
places where the valleys do not furnish 
an easy grade the traffic up and down 
these slopes is by inclined planes. 

One of the distinctive features of Cin- 
cinnati is its origin in a great number 
of independent communities or villages, 
each occupying its own hill top or val- 
ley, and separated from its neighbors 
by topographical conditions peculiar to 
the locality. An inheritance from this 
condition of separate communities is 
the large number—about forty or more 
—of local improvement 
which formulate and express public 
opinion. 


some 


associations 


The peculiar topography of Cincin- 
nati also influenced the laying out of 
the extraordinary number of large and 
beautiful private grounds surrounding 
suburban homes. The lower section of 
the city gradually became crowded with 
business houses. Above and beyond 
the bluffs there was no lack of room. 
But much of the area was dissected by 
ravines, making it difficult to construct 
streets. Without streets regularly 
platted small lots could not be laid out. 
This led naturally to the building of 
With 
increasing density of population, how- 
ever, new streets have been graded and 
many of the old homesteads have been 
subdivided. 

The peculiar character of the city’s 
parks is determined by the same prin- 
ciple. Eden Park, Burnet Woods, and 
University campus occupy areas of deep 
and beautiful ravines. The Kessler 
park plan, now being carried out, in- 
cludes the steep slopes of the bluffs. 
The completed plan will add to Cincin- 
nati’s fame as being one of the most 
unique cities in the world, 

The lower portion of the city east of 


residences with large grounds. 
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Mill Creek (about four square miles) 
is still far too large to be used exclu- 
sively for business. As a residence dis- 
trict it is decadent. The price of ground 
is too high to permit private yards. 
Much of this area is occupied by build- 
ings two to four stories in height, the 
first floors being used for stores and 
small shops, and the upper floors for 
homes. Residence is much congested 
in this part of the city. The main busi- 
ness of the city is much congested 
within a small downtown district. The 
streets within this district are among 
the most crowded of any in the United 
States. 

Encircling the greater part of the city 
is a strip of low ground of all or parts 
of several valleys, the Ohio valley on 
the south, the Little Miami valley on 
the east, the Mill Creek valley on the 
west, and a pre-glacial valley connect- 
ing the two latter, and extending 
through Norwood, and the northern part 
of Cincinnati. Manufacturing tends 
more and more to occupy this low strip. 
The railroads are necessarily there. 
The lower part of Mill Creek valley ‘is 
in part occupied by railroads and fac- 
tories, and in part is waste ground. It 
is adapted to the development of a great 
river harbor. With the completion of 
the proposed Cincinnati-Toledo barge 
canal, and the series of dams in the 
Ohio river between Pittsburgh and 
Cairo, Cincinnati will be an inland sea- 
port of importance. 

One million people live within one 
hour’s ride from Fountain Square, in 
the heart of the downtown business dis- 
trict, and as the ideas and the charac- 
teristics of the members of a family de- 
termine the character of the family life, 
so the origin, ideals and character of 
these people determine the character of 
the institutions of Cincinnati. It is dis- 
tinctively a city of American skilled 
labor, with an ability to keep up high 
standards of American living. The 
great number of well paid wage earn- 
ers and salaried men make it an un- 
usual quality market. Its inhabitants 
have education, cultivated tastes, and 
the means to satisfy their wants. 

The city was founded and developed 
by Americans of English descent. Dur- 
ing the early period of its existence 
people from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland predominated, with a 
goodly number from Virginia and 
farther south, together with a sprink- 
ling of New Englanders. 

These were the people who laid out 
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the town, established the first schools 
and the first churches, organized the lo- 
cal government, and inaugurated the 
city’s commercial and industrial life. 
Practically no other influences affected 
the life of Cincinnati during the first 
half century of its existence. 

Cincinnati still remains distinctively 
American. In the city proper the pro- 
portion of foreignborn to nativeborn 
is smaller than for any other large 
American city. 

Cincinnati has one of the most effi- 
cient health departments in the United 
States. Its members are experts work- 
ing full time. Work is carried on under 
seven main divisions: Administration, 
Medical Inspection, Sanitary Inspec- 
tion, Food Inspection, Laboratory, Tu- 
berculosis Dispensary, Vital Statistics. 

The new General Hospital is one of 
the largest and finest municipal hospi- 
tals in the world, and probably the best 
equipped institution. General medical 
and surgical conditions are handled. 
Special wards care for contagious dis- 
eases. A particularly anomalous con- 
dition is. presented in the fact that the 
indigent citizen is able to receive atten- 
tion that the average taxpayer is un- 
able to afford in his home. The hos- 
pital consists of 28 buildings, covering 
65 acres of land. The cost of the insti- 
tution was $4,000,000. 

Cincinnati has the first municipality 
owned tuberculosis 
United States. 
ern hills. 

The Cincinnati Water Works are mv- 
nicipally owned. They have a rated 
capacity of 128,000,000 gallons per 
day; the daily consumption is in the 
neighborhood of 60,000,000 gallons. 
The pressure varies in different places 
from 40 to 170 pounds. The water 
works is self supporting; all its needed 
revenue is derived from the 
water, and none from taxes. 

Cincinnati has formulated a “furnace 
and stack code,” in accordance with 
which all power installations must be 
constructed, Careful hand stoking of 
furnaces, the use of mechanical stokers, 
and the right kind of fuel, together with 
the proper furnace construction have 
done much to do away with the smoke 
evil. The enforcing of this code is in 
the hands of the chief smoke inspector 
and his assistants. Cincinnati 
longer a smoky, dirty city. 


sanitarium in the 
It is located in the west- 
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More general attention is paid to the 
subject of fire prevention in Cincinnati 
than in any other city. The Chamber 
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of Commerce is the most active civic 
body in an organized effort to prevent 
fires. It conducts annual Clean Up and 
Paint Up campaigns, and energetically 
continues fire prevention work through- 
out the year. 

Cincinnati had the first paid fire de- 
partment in the United States. It is 
now practically entirely motorized. The 
first successful steam fire engine in the 
world was constructed in Cincinnati. 

In Cincinnati is maintained one of 
the most complete school systems in the 
country. Children can attend public 
school from kindergarten through uni- 
versity. There are also continuation 
schools, school for the deaf, open air 
schools, schools for defectives, vacation 
schools, schools for aliens to prepare 
them for citizenship, vocational instruc- 
tion in printing, power sewing, power 
laundry management, and schools for 
machinists. 

Three high schools cost more than 
$1,000,000 each, and one recently com- 
pleted has buildings and grounds em- 
bracing 26 acres of land. 

As early as 1826 a private art studio 
was opened, and designated the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. In it Hiram Powers, 
the sculptor, received his first training. 

The establishment of the art museum 
had its beginning in the Woman’s Art 
Commission of Cincinnati. In 1877 the 
commission met and adopted resolu- 
tions, “to advance women’s work, more 
especially in industrial art,” and later 
adopted resolutions to encourage the 
cultivation and appreciation of art by 
the establishment of an art museum. 

The art museum was dedicated in 
1886. Two additions have since been 
built. The Emma Louise Schmidlapp 
Memorial, considered one of the finest 
sculpture galleries in America, was 
built in 1907. The Costume and North 
Picture Galleries were added in 1910. 

The museum collections consist not 
only of copies of classic and modern 
examples of sculpture and _ paintings, 
but are rich also in textiles, ceramics, 
metal work, carvings, costumes, arms 
and armor, musical instruments and 
other art productions. 

The city is further enriched by sev- 
eral private art collections nationally 
well known to connoisseurs. 

Since 1869 Cincinnati has had the 
distinction.of having the first endowed 
art academy in America. In 1887 it 
was housed in its own building in Eden 
Park, near the art museum. 

The art academy proves the quality 
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of its methods by supplying most of the 
decorators, both men and women, for 
the famous Rookwood Pottery. The 
pottery was founded in 1880 by Mrs. 
Maria Longworth Storer, and is man- 
aged on lines opposite to the prevailing 
factory system, the effort being made to 
attain higher art rather than cheaper 
processes. 

The artistic caliber of the city may 
well be estimated by the number of live 
art associations. Among them are the 
Cincinnati Art Club, the Women’s Art 
Club, and the Arts and Crafts Club. 


Plenty of Sales for All 


By Wixitam H. Goutp 
J. E. Bullard Reports Talk of Executive of 
Massachusetts Lighting Co. Before 
Rhode Island League 

We talk a lot about more and better 
business. More business is just talk. 
Better business is something entirely 
different. You are in the contracting, 
appliance, jobbing, or manufacturing 
business, and that is a different business 
from the central station business. Let 
me illustrate: 

I can go into any large department 
store and buy a thousand dollars’ worth 
of silk socks and the chances are that 
no one will stop me. I may get a queer 
look but if they have the socks and I 
have the money they will sell them to 
me. 

You would sell a thousand dollars’ 
worth of washing machines to anyone 
who wanted to buy them and could pay 
for them. 

The central station can’t do this. We 
live with our customers. We can’t af- 
ford to sell them more than they need. 
They always have a comeback in the rate 
question. 

There are many harsh criticisms of 
the central station. Some are just and 
some are unjust, but you must bear in 
mind that we are working under differ- 
ent conditions from you. We are work- 
ing under a somewhat different code of 





ethics. 

Jobbers and contractors are a benefit 
to the central station. Why? They are 
putting business on our lines at no cost 
to us. We would be blind if we did not 
see the facts. 

The jobbers and the contractors are 
an absolute necessity, to the success of 
the central station. They benefit us by 
creating a load at no cost to us. 

On the other hand the central station 
is a benefit to jobbers and contractors. 

What would they do without central 
station service? They would have to 
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go out of business They are dependent 
upon us for the electricity that flows 
along the wires they install and that 
which is used in the appliances they sell. 


We depend upon them for the electric 
motors and equipment that they place 
on our lines at no expense to us. They 
depend upon us to supply an electrical 
service that will make those motors, that 
equipment, those heating appliances, 
washing machines, and the like, give sat- 
isfactory service. It is a fifty fifty 
proposition. 

Sales promection 
benefits all. 

It benefits contractors, dealers, job- 
bers, and central stations. We do not 
have enough of it. The sales promotion 
of the manufacturers could be greatly 
improved. 

There is too much 
ordering and too many overenthusiastic 
salesmen, who sell the dealer or the cen- 
tral twice what they should. The way I 
see it the duty of the manufacturer is 
not only to sell but to help the three, the 
jobber, the dealer, and the central sta- 
tion, to sell that which they have bought 
from the manufacturer. 

The central station, the jobber, the 
contractor and the dealer need extra 
selling help. They need more than they 
have ever gotten before. They need it 
now more than ever before. 

A bill of goods bought from the man- 
ufacturer is not sold until that bill of 
goods is sold to the consumer. Not 
until then are there any repeat orders 
and it is the repeat orders that make 
business for the manufacturer. 


of manufacturer 


overenthusiastic 


If all of us are going to get more 
business, if there are going to be more 
sales for all, we must stop making ex- 
cuses. I once kept a book of excuses. 
It convinced me that anyone who doesn’t 
want to do a thing can always find an 
excuse for not doing it. 

If you want to do a thing bad enough 
you can do it. It is really pitiful to 
listen to people tell you why it can’t be 
done. There is only one reason why a 
thing can’t be done. That reason is that 
we don’t want to do it. 

All that we have to do to increase 
sales is to look to the people in our 
localities. Every man is a prospect for 
that which we have to sell. We haven't 
begun to scratch the surface for business 
but the business we ought to have can 
only be secured through an earnest de- 
sire to secure it. 

We must have a desire to get business 
that will overcome all obstacles, that 
will keep us from listening to excuses. 
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We must check up our work. The man 
who makes excuses doesn’t want to do 
this. 

We haven’t come into our heritage yet 
in many lines. We will come into it 
only in proportion as we have an earn- 
est desire to get business. 


Boulder’s Electric Bungalow 
First Project in Rocky Mountain Region 
Attracts Wide Interest 

Codperation of the contractor-dealers 
with the Boulder, 
Colorado, resulted in the display of an 
electrical bungalow in that city during 
March, the first to be completed in the 
Rocky Mountain region. A record for 
attendance was established and the val- 
uable publicity secured immediately re- 
sulted in improved business. 

F. S. Henderson, 


central station at 


manager of the 
Western Light and Power Company, de- 





Night View of Model Bungalow Electric 
After Snow Storm 


signed and built the house for his own 
invited the contractor- 
dealers to coéperate in the wiring, fur- 


use. He then 
nishing and display. Drawings for ap- 
pliances to be exhibited were then held 
and although the 
Boulder 


central station in 


carries on a_ merchandising 
business, the contractor-dealers were al- 
lowed to install the major appliances 
represented by them. 

The company underwrote the adver- 
An at- 
tendance of 2,629 people was secured 


tising at an expense of $350. 


during the ten days the house was on 
exhibition. All literature distributed 
referred to all the electrical firms in 
the city as well as the furniture house, 
the florist, and other outside interests 
which took part in the movement. 
Because of this unselfish spirit and 
lack of exclusive commercialization, all 


who participated are unanimous in the 
belief that untold advertising value was 
secured which will return dollars and 
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cents in their respective lines of busi- 
ness. 

The home was opened for display 
March 3 and closed March 12. With 
the exception of two Sunday nights, it 
was open for inspection daily from 
1:00 p. m. to 10:00 p. m. The largest 
one day crowd was 524 and the last 
Sunday afternoon 304 people entered 
the house. A severe snow and wind- 
storm for two days did not deter 250 
people from braving the elements to 
see the house. Considering the popu- 
lation of Boulder at 15,000, the total 
attendance of 2,629 approximated vis- 
itation on the part of 18 percent of the 
population, 

Newspaper advertising was used dur- 
ing the week preceding as well as the 
week of the exhibition. Three thousand 
hand addressed personal invitations 
were sent out by Mr. Henderson’s office. 
Stickers were furnished all the interests 
cooperating for use on statements, let- 
terheads and other communications. 
The central station on its monthly bills 
extended an invitation to all its cus- 
tomers to visit the home. The local 
newspapers were found to be extremely 
generous in their use of news items and 
other features. 


According to Mr. Henderson, the 
most valuable publicity secured was 
that resulting from the codperation of 
the Boulder Woman’s Club, which pro- 
vided two of its members daily to serve 
as hostesses. Although they were not 
in a position to explain the features 
found in the home they gave a personal 
touch to the showing and helped in 
meeting the people at the door and mak- 
ing them feel at home. Mrs. Hender- 
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A Peek in the Electrical Breakfast Room 
son, wife of the owner, was present at 
all times and she conducted many 
parties on a tour of the house. 

The Electrical Codperative League of 
Denver gave as much assistance to the 
project as was possible, first in helping 
Mr. Henderson line up the other inter- 
ests in Boulder and last by sending a 
special delegation of Denver electrical 
men to Boulder to see the home. Some 
of the league members furnished the 
fixtures and other appliances displayed 
in the home. 

The success of the Boulder home is 
indicative of the benefits which will 
accrue in other parts of Colorado 
through the electrical home movement. 
With many of the state newspapers 
showing an interest it is believed that 
following the exhibition in Denver ad- 
ditional homes will be featured this 
year in at least five other Colorado 
cities, 
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Visitors Were Immediate Admirers of Completely Equipped Combination Living and 
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The Jobber’s Relation to the Contractor-Dealer 


By W. C. Mamnwarinc 


Well Known Jobber of Vancouver Makes Constructive 
Suggestions for Better Conduct of These Businesses 


So much has been written and so 
many lectures and talks delivered that 
it is almost impossible to throw any new 
light on this subject. From close study 
of the contractor-dealer’s problem dur- 
ing the past two years I offer these few 
remarks in the hope that they will help 
the jobber’s salesmen to understand bet- 
ter our policy in this direction and per- 
haps look at the contractor-dealer’s busi- 
ness from a new angle. 

We are dealing with two factors, the 
jobber and the contractor-dealer. Let 
us stop for a minute to see whether the 
jobber has any right to be in business, 
and if so what is his particular function. 
He carries large stocks of standard mate- 
rial which the dealer requires from day 
to day and maintains an organization 
properly trained to see that the dealer 
is promptly supplied. 

If the jobber did not exist the dealer 
would have to purchase direct from the 
manufacturer, and in cases where the 
factories are many thousand miles away 
it would be necessary for the dealer to 
carry large stocks. Without going into 
further detail let us admit that someone 
has to store in each district stocks of 
sufficient size to take care of the general 
demand, and that this duty is the job- 
ber’s. 

What then is the function of the con- 
tractor-dealer? He deals with the con- 
sumer, carrying stocks of sufficient quan- 
tity and variety to properly take care of 
the demand in his particular locality. If 
purely a contractor he may carry little 
or no stock, but his business is still with 
the consumer. 

If the duties of our two factors as 
outlined above are admitted then we can 
reasonably argue that the jobber should 
not in any way deal with the consumer 
whom he admits to be the customer of 
the dealer, provided the dealer recog- 
nizes fully the jobber’s position and is 
willing to support him. Should the lat- 
ter not be the case it would be more 
honorable for the jobber so to educate 
the dealer to a full sense of his duties 
and responsibilities than to make it an 
excuse for selling direct to the consumer. 

The only exception is that of large 
industrial concerns maintaining a prop- 
erly equipped electrical department. 
Although a consumer of electrical mate- 


rial these concerns maintain a staff of 
competent electrical engineers and jour- 
neymen and carry sufficient stocks to 
warrant being supplied on the same 
basis as a contractor-dealer. 

In a few words the relation of the 
jobber to the contractor-dealer should 
be as a father to his son. The father 
carefully watches the growth and de- 
velopment of his son, educating him, 
guiding him, training him to be of ser- 
vice to his fellow men and his commu- 
nity. This comparison is I believe fit- 
ting. 

But has this been the policy of the 
jobber in years gone by? Unfortunately 
no. The father has seen the son born 
and then has forgotten all about him. 

If he survived and succeeded in edu- 
cating, training and developing himself 
he would be looked upon with favor. 
But if he failed, as many have done, then 
he alone would be the loser, and some- 
one else would come along to fill his 
place. 

The guiding hand necessary for the 
dealer’s success which the jobber should 
have extended, was not offered. This 
condition was not the jobber’s fault en- 
tirely, and after years of struggle and 
experience he begins to realize that not 
only is it his duty to supply economi- 


cally the dealer but has so to elevate and 
educate the dealer that he can economi- 
cally perform his obligation to the con- 
sumer. 

The curtain has already risen showing 
a new era in the contractor-dealer prob- 
lem, and as we admit our duty is to as- 
sist and develop him let us decide the 
manner in which this work will be un- 
dertaken and the medium through which 
it will be applied. The executive heads 
of a company may outline and dictate its 
policy but the salesman who comes in 
personal contact with the dealer is re- 
sponsible for the proper interpretation 
and reflection of that policy in his deal- 
ings with the dealer. 

If the dealer is to be a successful re- 
tailer he must be a good salesman. He 
must have a general idea of the trend of 
modern business. He must know how to 
advertise. He must know how to make 
his store distinctive and attractive, and 
he must know that it is essential that he 
collect and pay his bills promptly. 

If the salesmen find that the dealer 
is lacking in any of these essentials he 
should be well enough informed so that 
he can give sound advice. The sales- 
man who looks on his job from a point 
of selling goods will never succeed. He 
must also be able to sell the ideas and 
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principles that will sell the goods for 
the dealer. 

The successful salesman will study 
closely the policy of the manufacturer 
and the jobber pertaining to certain 
lines such as lamps, dry batteries and 
other kindred products, so that this 
knowledge can be imparted to the dealer. 
He will familiarize himself with the out- 
standing features and sales talks on spe- 
cial .articles. such as washing machines, 
as the 
dealer must have this information be- 
fore he can sell. 

He must have a general knowledge of 
advertising, accounting, credits, window 


He 


vacuum cleaners and ranges, 


dressing and store arrangement. 


must make it his business to secure ac- . 


and information to 
place before his dealer proving there is 
a market for the goods he is selling. 
He will study the dealer’s prospects ard 
his business so that he can wisely ad- 
vise the best lines for that dealer to mer- 
chandise. 


curate _ statistics 


He should endeavor to bring dealers 
together through their associations and 
clubs. as he is better situated to do this 
than the dealer. He will educate the 
dealer to boost the central station and so 
promote harmonious relations between 
these two factors. He will make a close 
He will never over- 
sell the dealer. All these things he must 
do as they vitally affect the dealer’s 
business. 

There real progressive 
dealers but many have drifted into a rut 
and sell nothing but supplies overlook- 
ing the tremendous opportunity in sell- 
ing modern appliances. Others do not 
realize that their showroom should be 
used to display merchandise instead of 
for storing stock. 


study of retailing. 


are a few 


Others are not ag- 
gressive and sit waiting for business to 
come to them. Others sit with a hammer 
and knock the industry, the jobber, their 
competitors, and the central _ stations. 
But all these faults can be corrected and 
the dealer will be successful, if the sales- 
man does his work efficiently. 

Some salesmen feel they cannot talk 
along the lines above mentioned, and 
excuse themselves on the plea that they 
are busy all day and have not the time 
to study. But wise, up to the minute 
salesmen will make time to study and 
know these things. 

The salesman’s reward for having this 
knowledge for the dealer to draw from 
will be a confidence in him by the con- 
tractor-dealer that nothing can destroy. 
Get under the skin of your customer 
* and you will never have to worry about 
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his buying from outside salesmen or di- 
rect from foreign factories. 

The jobber is in a position to see the 
weaknesses and irregularities in a deal- 
er’s business, but this will not help the 
dealer unless we show him in a construc- 
tive manner the remedy for his trouble. 
We always see that our profit is sufficient, 
but let us also see that the dealer is get- 
ting enough profit to properly conduct 
his business. 

In conclusion let us strive so to co- 
ordinate our efforts with those of the 
contractor-dealer’s that both factors can 
economically and efficiently perform 
their respective functions. 


Lighting Fixture Abortions 
By A. N. Resor 


Architect Gives Talk at Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers’ Convention 


My primary consideration in looking 
after business is to look for light— 
light which is not difficult for the eyes 
but which is efficient and which unites 
the artistic and the utilitarian. In my 
endeavors to obtain this kind of light 
from the fixture maker I have had nu- 
merous experiences, but in most cases 
when the job was completed there has 
been something lacking—at least from 
the utilitarian point of view. It seems 
to me that the failure of most fixtures 
is due to the slighting of the main need 
—light—by sacrificing it for what is 
termed artistic effect. 

A few weeks ago for instance I called 
on a friend who had moved to a new 
apartment. The first thing that struck 
my eye was the center fixture. It con- 
sisted of five huge glass bowls, and was 
apparently bought by the pound! Yet 
the room itself was only about fifteen 
feet square. It was very evident that 
the man who bought the fixtures for 
that apartment wasn’t up to his tenants’ 
needs in lighting fixtures. 

Here is another example—my own 
house. I fixed up a little house in Chi- 
cago, and I wanted something economi- 
cal. I was in a great hurry so I said 
to the electrician, “You pick out and in- 
stall the lights for me—just simple 
lights without any glare to them.” When 
[ moved in about a month afterwards | 
found that the vestibule fixture was a 
cone shaped one—the electrician had 
determined to give me something very 
artistic. Right off the vestibule was a 
little bracket with very thin etched 
frosted glass. In the dining room was 
a wall fixture which cast all sorts of 
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irritating reflections and shadows all 
over the ceiling. Upstairs was the most 
monumental lamp I ever saw. My little 
girl said, “Why daddy, they’ve put a 
street lamp up in your room.” 

In spite of the great progress which 
has been made in lamps, and the widely 
different lighting possibilities of today 
as compared with the past it seems to 
me that most fixture designers go back 
to the past for their designs—to the 
Greek, the Roman, Rennaissance, Queen 
Anne, and so forth. They are all fol- 
lowing a period—they are all either 
imitating an oil burner or a candle fix- 
ture. One of the well known clubs in 
Chicago for instance has a wonderful 
chandelier of the candle-fitting type. 
There are something like one hundred 
and eighty little lights upon it. What 
is the result? Why it looks exactly like 
one of the old candle fixtures, artistic 
and fine maybe—but we gre not living 
fin the age of candles any more. 

Before you can develop the artistic 
side of a fixture you must design it so 
that it will do the duty which is re- 
quired of it—that is to function to the 
best advantage with modern lamps and 
under modern conditions. So I say let 
us by all means use the beauty of line 
and form which is a feature of the old 
designs but let us get down to funda- 
mentals. Let us build fixtures by qual- 
ity—not by the pound. 


Advancement in Factory Lighting 


Great strides have been made in fac- 
tory lighting because the engineers re- 
sponding for the design of these fix- 
tures get down to the big elemental 
things and make no attempts at the so- 
called artistic fixture. The result is 
that you get light which is free from 
glare, and a fixture which looks good 
because it is a simple, direct proposi- 
tion. Now I will admit that it is not 
possible to put a fixture like that into 
a house, a club, or a hotel, or any other 
place where a decorative result is as 
essential as the lighting result, but it is 
possible to work along the same prin- 
ciple of beginning right at the begin- 
ning. 

I believe that fixture manufacturers 
and dealers should get into closer con- 
tact with the source. Of course I don’t 
blame the fixture dealers. I blame the 
architects and the men responsible for 
the purchasing of these fixtures. You 
cannot blame the manufacturer, for as 
long as there is a demand for that kind 
of fixture he will make that type. 
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The Electragist and Radio—-A Prediction 


By Harry C. TuRNOCK 


Contractor-Dealers Will Be Radio Electragists When Discoveries 
For Further Use of Electron Creates New Field for Service 


The present influence exerted by 
radio telephone broadcasting upon the 
economic structure of society provides 
sufficient incentive for seeking further 
application for the use of this device 
as a means for the dissemination of in- 
formation and entertainment to vast 
numbers of people over large areas, but 
these function of use and service in 
themselves are subordinate to the more 
important problems involving develop- 
ment of first principles. The effect of 
such development upon civilization will 
justify the effort expended in research, 
and the electragist should interest him- 
self with this evolution now. He should 
not wait for something to happen; it is 
happening! 

Imagination suggests many predic- 
tions involving ordinary practical appli- 
cations such as the broadcasting of en- 
tertainment, information, news, or su- 
pernatural applications such as wire- 
less correspondence with Mars or St. 
Peter at the Pearly Gates. A statement 
concerning the degree of probability is 
hardly germane to this discussion be- 
cause in general an improvement in the 
art naturally suggests its own applica- 
tion, or rather the necessity for it offers 
incentive for further investigation and 
development. 


A Prosperous Radio Industry 


Certain fundamental radio patents 
expire in two years. I foresee a gi- 
gantic and a prosperous radio industry. 
The electrical contractor will function 
also as a radio contractor—no—as a 
Radio Electragist, with all that the term 
implies. The demand for radio equip- 
ment is manifest. Dealers are unable 
to supply this demand. 

Posterity will enjoy worldwide serv- 
ice in various phases following discov- 
ery of certain at present unknown vir- 
tues of the vacuum valve, resulting in 
more potent agencies for finer detec- 
tion and sharper tuning, increasing the 
scope of transmission and amplifica- 
tion of audio-frequent oscillations. 
Huge three-element valves, capable of 
radiating enormous energies easily 
translatable into sound, color, photo- 
image, together with hookups allowing 
for control of wave-form and harmon- 


ics, will justify the effort of research 
along this line. We may look forward 
to directional antenne enabling trans- 
mission of uni-directional or bi-lateral 
wave trains, magnetic screens or filters, 
tending to eliminate confusion and 
static and permitting numerous trans- 
mittors to operate simultaneously; se- 
lective commercialized service, operative 
without interference or jamming. The 
three-element valve and the electron will 
accomplish all this and more. 
Scientists are attaching a new signifi- 
cance to the electron, and are now en- 
gaged in the stupendous task of isolat- 
ing and controlling it. The accom- 
plishment of this feat will change pres- 
entday radio practice into something 
that is now quite incomprehensible. 


Ail Element Made Up of Electrons 


Digressing somewhat, a young Eng- 
lishman, who became cannon fodder 
during the world war discovered that 
the atomic composition of all of the 
elements with which we are familiar is 
made up of a certain fixed number of 
electrons and that by adding an electron 
here or removing an electron there, the 
chemical structure of an element is 
changed into something entirely differ- 
ent. For instance, the addition of one 
electron to an atom of platinum, a very 
heavy silvery metal, changes this ele- 
ment into the yellow metal—gold. The 
further addition of an electron to plati- 
num converts this metal into mercury. 
That is to say—the addition of two 
electrons to an atoin of platinum will 
change this solid element or metal into 
a liquid element. 

This Englishman discovered that 
there are only ninety-two elements and 
that there are six that are not known 
as yet to man. 

Hydrogen possesses one electron to 
the atom, and uranium possesses ninety- 
two. 

The dreams of the ancient alchemists 
are beginning to show signs of realiza- 
tion, 

The significance radio engineers may 
attach to this newer knowledge is at 
present difficult to state, but when one 
realizes that the magnetic disturbances, 
electrostatic fields, the aurora borealis, 


and what nots, with which radio phe- 
nomena are closely associated, are inti- 
mately related with the activities of one 
Mr. Electron, the difficulty of predict- 
ing the future of radio becomes as a 
matter of course, a mere function of 
the imagination pure and simple. We 
are all sufficiently imaginative to con- 
jure up applications bordering upon 
the impossible. 


Electragist Has Big Opportunity 


The electragist has a big opportunity 
now of deriving a sizable income by 
installing radio receiving sets in the 
home, in certain clubs, and in business 
houses. The radio dealer will reap a 
harvest supplying the radio amateur, 
and there are thousands in every large 
city with equipment and the necessary 
raw material for their experimental 
work. The service of winding coils, re- 
pairing receivers, installing aerials, as- 
sembling panels, selling and installing 
complete equipments, will result in no 
inconsequential source of revenue to the 
electragist. The popularity of radio 
will increase as the development in the 
art suggests further application. 

The clectragist may well experiment 
now on the first prospective user he has 
in mind. The writer wagers he can get 
an order for a complete set if he will 
properly demonstrate the use of the 
equipment set up an outfit in the store 
or office, or take a portable device into 
the home. The demonstrating aerial can 
be the loop type and easily portable. 
The demonstration should be made in 
the evening when broadcasting stations 
are transmitting. The demonstrating 
equipment may be of such capacity as 
to enable reception from two or more 
stations, thereby demonstrating the 
tuning characteristics of the set. 

The future holds forth very bright 
prospects to the Radio Electragist. The 
time is now ripe to make preparations 
to cdsh in. The effect of the discovery 
for further use of the electron will be 
marvelous, but don’t wait to see—act. 








It’s far better to be kicked out of one 
place and into suécess than to be ad- 
vanced without fitness for the job or 
raised without deserving the increase. 
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Push Buttons and Annunciators— 
(Continued ) 


It has been assumed, in the previous 
articles on push button and annunci- 
ators, that the installations in mind were 
rather extensive than small. That is, 
the recommendations made would be 
more appropriate to large than small 
jobs. 

Sometimes the problems presented on 
a small job are of a very different order 
and are considered so unworthy of no- 
tice by architects and owners that the 
whole installation is described in a 
single sentence in the specification. It 
is small wonder that poor workmanship 
results from such laxity and the con- 
tractor would do well to encourage real 
attention to even door bells and single 
buzzer calls. 

In apartment house work and in pri- 
vate residences and small stores only a 
few bells or buzzers may be involved, 
but inasmuch as these equipments are 
liable to receive frequent and constant 
use, it will pay to select good apparatus 
and to look at the battery or bell ring- 
ing transformer and wiring system. In 
apartment work of course, the system 
may often be of considerable size if the 
apartment house contains a number of 
families, and may involve vestibule tele- 
phone and letter boxes and push but- 
tons and door openers. In any case, 
however. it seems like poor economy to 
employ other than good apparatus in 
the operating functions of the home. 

In the same category is the man who 
buys a cheap shaving brush, for ex- 
ample, an implement which he uses 
every day of his life. And yet there are 
many who go on day after day cussing 
and complaining under some like con- 
stant minor irritation when a few dollars 
spent once or twice in a life time would 
cure the whole trouble. 

A requirement that often presents it- 
self in small installations is the tone 
of the bells. That is, where there are 
two or three or four calls, and it is de- 
sired to use bells rather than an annun- 
ciator, different tones are essential. A 
buzzer can of course be employed for 





one signal, standard shape bell for a 
second, a cow bell for a third, and then 
if a fourth is required the selection is 
more difficult, a bell with a hack saw 
split in it being probably the most fre- 
quent choice. A musical tone can be 
obtained with a tubular shape bell and 
a further distinction by the use of a 
double gong type of bell. 

In some department stores and even 
in hospitals use is being made of the 
musical tone signal for department head 
calls and doctors’ calls. This is done 
by means of single stroke bells ringing 
different code signals for the different 
individuals called. It is rather remark- 
able how little disturbing this type of 
signal is to others present who are not 
interested in the signal. 

In the small installations referred to 
above the battery or other electric sup- 
ply is sometimes the source of trouble 
and annoyance. If batteries are used a 
time is sure to come when the batteries 
are exhausted and the bells fail to work. 
Thea a period of “out of service” exists 
until new batteries are installed. 

If alternating current lighting service 
is available a bell transformer should 
be used, thus insuring constant service 
as long as the lighting service is on, and 
the fuses last. It is well to put the trans- 
former on a separate circuit with sepa- 
rate fuses so as to make it independent 
of possible troubles on other lighting or 
plug receptacle circuits. 

In this case all the bells, buzzers, an- 
nunciators, etc., must be bought for al- 
ternating current operation. This some- 
what restricts the choice as there are not 
so many makes of A. C. equipment to 
choose from as in the case of battery 
operated devices. Good devices, how- 
ever, can be obtained for A. C. work 
and since A. C. systems are so much 
simpler to maintain, everything possible 
should be done to encourage the develop- 
ment of A. C. apparatus. Of course, the 
push buttons or circuit closing device 
can be the same for either A. C. or D. C. 
These push buttons cost only a few cents 
each but there is a striking difference 
between push buttons of different makes 
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and between the different grades of the 
same make. 

A push button embodying the best 
features of construetion, with good phos- 
phor bronz spring and scaping contacts 
does not cost much and to put in a cheap 
button, saving a few cents on the first 
installation seems like the height of 
economical folly. 

Sometimes a push button is used to 
operate an emergency alarm circuit and 
is only required to operate when the 
emergency arises. Too often in such 
cases the circuit fails to operate. The 
trouble may be in the.push button or the 
bell or may be due to faulty maintain- 
ance or lack of inspection. Any circuit 
which is installed for emergency pur- 
poses, such as fire alarm systems, high 
or low water alarm, police call, or riot 
alarm should be tested in routine 
fashion, if it is to be in constant good 
repair to be called on when needed. 

People are apt to install fire extin- 
guishers for example, as a fire protec- 
tion and then fail to examine the outfits, 
and when after a long period of non-use 
the extinguishers are called into service 
they are found to be non-operative and 
useless. 

A great many times when only one or 
two or a few bells are to be operated for 
a specific purpose 110 volt bells may be 
used, thus obtaining powerful mechan- 
isms capable of operating over long cir- 
cuits and whose wires may be carried in 
the same raceways with other lighting 
circuit wires. 

The same 110 volt bells may also be 
used where a great many bells are to be 
operated, such as in the case of signal 
svstem with code ringing, or fire alarm 
systems. In these cases the load on a 
battery supply or bell transformer, if 
low voltage equipment were used, might 
be excessive and generally the wiring 
circuits involved would be long. and bet- 
ter adapted to the higher voltage. In 
code ‘calling systems it is possible to 
make connections to lighting wires at the 
nearest available panels or cutouts and 
thus save duplication of wires. 

These code calling systems are now 
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being extensively used in large estab- 
lishments as “man finders” and are very 
effective taking considerable load away 
from the telephone operator, who with- 
out their assistance must first telephone 
to one extension telephone and then an- 
other and bother a great many people 
before the party desired is finally lo- 
cated. 

Without the calling system all the 
bells distributed throughout the estab- 
lishment are sounded at once with the 
code signal of the party wanted. These 
bells are so located that practically 
every spot in the plant is within earshot 
of one of the bells. The party called, 
on hearing his code call sounded will 
step to the nearest telephone and inquire 
what is wanted. The signal sending de- 
vice is usually located at the telephone 
switchboard and is operated by the tele- 
phone operator. 

Such a system of bells may also be 
used to send out general alarms or dis- 
missal signals. When this is done the 
signal, other than the code ringing, 
usually consists of a number of rapid 
strokes very distinctive from the rather 
slow stroking used for the code calls. 

Flashing lights, different color lights 
and different combinations of lights 
have also been used for code signally in 
places where the constant ringing of 
bells was thought to be objectionable. 
In the day time, however, it is necessary 
to be looking in the direction of the 
lights to see them, or some one must 
call attention to the lights, and there 
seems to be no such effective personal 
way of signalling an individual as with 
some audible sound. 

The objection to the annoyance of 
others in the ringing of the bells is 
really not a valid one in most cases, and 
is more than offset by the effectiveness 
of results. A code ring says in short- 
hand and in a very forceful manner what 
otherwise might have to be relayed from 
one person to another with a more or 
less unintelligent result. 

Another application of low tension 
work to modern needs in the home, per- 
haps not universally known, is in con- 
nection with the heating plant. By 
means pf a coil spring motor, a small 
electro-magnet, two dry cells and a ther- 
mostatic metallic vane operating be- 
tween two contacts, the drafts and 
dampers of a furnace may be turned on 
and off so as to keep a house at a pre- 
determined temperature throughout the 
entire 24 hours. Give the furnace 
enough fuel to work on and clean out 
its ashes, etc., and if it is big enough to 
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do the job the regulator described above 
will maintain a constant temperature 
within one degree of the predetermined 
point. 

Such a system is the Honeywell Sys- 
tem manufactured in Minneapolis, and 
has been in the market for some years. 
This device should be offered to the 
home builder or owner who operates his 
own heating plant by the electrical con- 
tractor. 

(To be continued). 


CODE CHATS 


By Hupert S. Wynkoop, M.E. 
Monthly Discussion of National Electrical 
Code Practices by Well Known Author- 


ity in Charge of Electrical Inspection, 
City of New York 


Multipling Conductors 

It often happens that an old riser 
is to be repaired, or two large cables 
are employed in place of a larger one 
in order to gain greater ease of han- 
dling, or an attempt is made to use two 
small stranded wires merely because 
the contractor has them in stock and 
wishes to avoid purchasing the proper 
size. 

Taking into consideration all the fac- 
tors—especially the functioning of the 
fuses—we have for several years been 
granting special permissions in accord- 
ance with the following rulings, which 
are of course more or less arbitrary: 





1—All conduciors of the multiple must 
be joined together at the beginning and 
again at the end of the run. 

z—The fuse or circuit breaker protecting 
the multiple may not be rated or set above 
the aggregate ampere capacity of the con- 
ductors composing the multiple. 

3—For new installations, all conductors 
must be of uniform size. Two conductors 
may be multiplied provided no single con- 
ductor is less than No. 1. Three conduct- 
ors may be multipled provided no single 
conductor is less than 300,000 c. m. Four 
or more conductors may be multipled pro- 





vided no single conductor is less than 
500,000 c. m. 
4—For alterations or extensions, two 


conductors may be multipled if of equal 
size and not less than No. 6. Two con- 
ductors of unequal size may be multipled 
provided the smaller is not less than No. 
2 and has an ampere capacity not less than 
% that of the larger conductor. 


Motors; Number per Circuit 
In order to conform to the 660 watt 
rule, and bearing in mind the relative 
ineficiency of the small motor, it would 
seem proper to limit the number by fix- 
ing 1% h. p. as the maximum per cir- 
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cuit when the nameplate ratings give 
horsepower, and by fixing 660 watts at 
the maximum when the name plate rat- 
ings give the watts. But we have to 
contend at times with old, rebuilt mo- 
tors where the name plates are almost 
undecipherable or are obviously incor- 
rect. In such cases we limit the num- 
ber of motors per circuit to four. 


Backings For Resistance Devices 

A mistaken impression prevails in 
some quarters that a rheostat inclosed 
in a metal cabinet need not be mounted 
on slate or other heat insulator. A mo- 
ment’s consideration will show clearly 
that such construction does not meet 
the Code requirement of one foot sepa- 
ration from combustible material. Con- 
sequently, if the cabinet is to be 
mounted on wood, either there must be 
a slate slab in the cabinet back of the 
rheostat or the cabinet itself must be 
mounted on a slate slab. The point is 
that the metal cabinet itself does not 
provide heat insulation. 


Mounting Resisting Devices on 
Masonry 

It is obviously improper to drive 
wooden plugs into masonry and expect 
them to furnish suitable supports for 
resistance devices. In the first place 
the wooden plug dries out and shrinks 
and lets go under ordinary conditions, 
and the process is accelerated if heat 
is transmitted to it through the legs of 
the resistance device. Then again the 
heat may be great enough to cause a 
slow charring of the wooden plug and 
the holding screw may pull out even 
if the plug remains in place. 

The use of the wooden plug in ma- 
sonry is always undesirable, and prefer- 
ence should be given to expansion bolts 
or toggle bolts. 


Two No. 14 Wires as One Ground 
Wire 

Some five years ago we agreed to ac- 
cept 2 No. 14 wires twisted together as 
the equivalent of the No. 10 ground 
wire required by the Code. We did this 
at the request of a number of minor 
contractors who seldom performed jobs 
requiring sizes larger than No. 12 or 
No. 14, and who consequently did not 
stork No. 10. 

We did not see much merit in their 
request, neither did we apprehend any 
evil resulting from the doubled wire. 
The concession has not be very widely 
adopted, and has introduced no trouble. 
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Near Outlet Boxes 

Last month | intimated that it was a 
sorry day when we agreed to accept as 
“outlet boxes” the things that are now 
being used to fasten armored cable in 
place at outlets. Perhaps they have 
some limited field of usefulness where 
an old building is being wired—but 
even then a good machanic can nearly 
always get in a standard box. 

Now we are suffering for our sins. 
This plate gives the fixture hanger a 
hard deal, as there is no space in which 
to stow away his splices. 

Something ought to be done. And 
the fixture manufacturers are getting 
ready to do it. 

Fixture Canopies 

Bearing in mind that especially with 
cable plates the fixture splices are apt 
to be in contact with the canopies, I 
wonder why it is not practicable to 
specify a minimum thickness of metal 
for the canopy, as is done in the case 
of a switch plate. 

Department Stores 

Once upon a time we arranged to 
classify our wired buildings, prior to 
undertaking a consistent and recurring 
A definition 
needed. 
After taking counsel with all those who 


survey of old equipments. 
of a “department store” was 
we thought might help us, the following 


definition was evolved: 


\ store (other than a “tive-and-ten-cens 
store’) having a ground area exceeding 
2,500 square feet and devoting two cr more 
floors to the sale of at least four lines of 
goods such as dry goods, housefurnishings, 
rugs and carpets, and china and glassware, 


and employing 30 or more persons on the 
premises. From the nature of the case, 
however, discreuion must be exercised in 
determining whether or not a given occu- 
pancy shall be classed as a department store. 


-3-Way and 4-Way Switch Circuits 

The Code requires that all wires of 
a circuit shall be contained in one 
armor, conduit, or metal raceway. How 
then can a contractor expect to use a 
2-conductor armored cable for wiring 


between 3-way or 4-way switches? 


Service Switches and Cutouts 

The Code calls for a service switch 
and a service cutout for each building. 
Occasionally we are asked to approve 
a gang of half a dozen or more main 
switches and cutout each serving one 
partment, as equivalent to what might 
be called a master service switch and 
cutout. We refuse such requests, al- 
though it is our practice to accept in the 
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case of 2-family houses two service 
switches and cutout placed side by side. 


Outdoor Doorway Outlets 

In the case of outlets located on the 
marble jambs of doorways it is often 
preferable to set the box on the inner 
side, carrying the fixture stem through 
the hole designed for the gas pipe. The 
open face of the box may then be fin- 
ished by a neat blank cover. 


Gutters in Cabinets and Cutout 
Boxes 

No. 70 calls for gutters where more 
circuits enter or leave a box and not 
directly opposite the terminals. We 
interpret this to apply to 3-wire as well 
as to 2-wire circuits, since our city code 
permits 3-wire branch circuits and No. 
70 does not forbid them if supplying 
other than lamp sockets. 


Convenience Outlets on 3-Wire 


Circuits 
The extending use of plugging outlets 
raises an interesting question. The 


Code says “all branches or taps from 
any 3-wire system which are directly 
connected to lamp sockets must be run 
as 2-wire The convenience 
outlet is directly connected to the branch 
or tap, but is not a lamp socket; conse- 
quently a literal interpretation of the 
rule would permit these receptacles to 


circuits. 


be fed by a 3-wire circuit. 

But does anyone want to take advan- 
tage of this technicality until we have 
secured identification, polarization and 
the omission of the neutral fuse? 


Metal Raceway Ells 
Several times we have run across jobs 
installed by a really good and clever 
mechanic, where the unbroken backing 


of a metal raceway had had V-shaped 
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cuts taken out of the sides, the back 
being then bent forward until the edges 
of the V joined. The capping had been 
mitered and then sprung into place; so 
that the ell fitted neatly into a cramped 
corner. Of course this was not strictly 
according to Hoyle but we passed it. 





Servicing Appliances 

“Never in the history of the electrical 
appliance business has the trade faced 
a more serious menace than right now. 
We refer to the danger of ‘orphan mer- 
chandise’-—appliances made by manu- 
facturers who have failed or been con- 
solidated or who, being financially 
pressed, have rushed a quantity of ‘sec- 
onds’ onto the market at a cut price. 
Dealers who buy and sell such appli- 
ances are sure to have trouble later.” 

This is the theme of an editorial in 
the February issue of Royal Breezes, 
house organ of the P. A. Geier Com- 
pany. It is pointed out that the reliable 
manufacturer who is in the business to 
stay can always be depended upon for 
replacements and repair parts. Five 
or even ten years after the product has 
been sold he will still furnish repair 
parts for it if necessary, whereas the 
owner of an appliance made by a con- 
cern which is not stable is likely to be 
left high and dry without recourse in 
case anything goes wrong with the ma- 
chine. 

And in the purchaser’s mind, it is the 
dealer who is responsible, it is his 
failure if he cannot service the appli- 
ance. It behooves the dealer, therefore, 
to consider the standing of the manu- 
facturer with whom he allies himself. 
Public confidence in the worth of the 
electric appliances cannot be maintained 
unless he does. 
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George E. Chamberlin and Joseph S. Leahy, of Appleton Electric Co. of Chicago, 
Directed Work of Equipping Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Company’s Electrically Operated 
Plant in St. Lauis With Unilet and Meter Terminal Fittings. View From Back of Switch- 


board Shows Conduit Used Throughout 
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Rhode Island League Show 
Big Success 
By J. E. BuLLARD 


First Electrical Exhibition Proves a Good 
Sales Stimulator 


Beginning March 13 and lasting till 
Saturday, March 18, the Rhode Island 
Electrical League held its first show at 
the Providence Plantation Club, on 
Franklin Street, Providence. The hall 
in which the show was held is small. 
It is several blocks removed from the 
shopping and the theatre center and 
though it was the only place available 
for the purpose it was not especially 
well suited or located for a show. Yet 
the show was a great success. 

The attendance during the week was 
12,128. The net cost was $2,620.95. As 
a sales stimulator it was probably by 
all odds the best thing that the league 
has ever attempted. Sales of electrical 
appliances materially increased during 
the following week in all stores whether 
or not they exhibited. A dealer who 
did not exhibit at the show because he 
was not a member of the league has 
stated that the week following the show 
he sold nineteen electric sewing ma- 
chines, the sale of which he could trace 
directly to the influence of the show. 

It has already been decided to hold 
a better and a bigger show next year. 
It is hoped that then it will be possible 
to secure a larger and more suitable 
hall where may be in- 
stalled and space rented to more ex- 
hibitors. 

The show was under the management 
of N. I. Allen of Wm. A. Huse & 
Son, and the setting given it was espe- 
cially effective. The booths located in 
the center and on three sides of the 
hall were of white lattice work, covered 
with southern smilax and _ flowers. 
Pedestals of gold and green supported 
the lattice work. Each booth had at its 
entrance a fencing and gateway follow- 
ing the idea still further. 

Overhead leading up to the ceiling 
in the form of a pyramid were festoons 
of various blue, lavender and yellow 
From the peak of this was sus- 


more booths 


shades. 
pended a large decorated chandelier. 
From center radiated ten 
smaller chandeliers, each formed of 
eraded rings of different colors to con- 
vey the impression of crystal. Cerise 
and gold bunting draped from the lower 
edge of the balcony at the entrance to 
the hall to the line of the booths. 

The show opened at two o’clock on 


this as a 
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Monday and remained open till ten 
o’clock. The hours for the following 
days were from ten a. m. to ten p. m. 
An electric piano furnished music 
morning and afternoon and in the even- 
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A Few Big Features 


at the 


Electric Show 


Practical Demonstrations of Domestic 
Electrical Appliances 
Electrically-Cooke@: Food Served te Visitors 

Helpful Suggestions for Home-Beautifying 

Exhibits of Industrial Electrical Appli 
Special Displays of Lighting Fixtures 
—and Many Other Features 
of Equal Interest 


ADMISSION IS FREE 


| A atin tee An 
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Show is open all this week 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


PROVIDENCE 
PLANTATIONS 


CLUB 
77 Franklin Street 


Given Under the Auspices of 
Providence Members, R. L Electrical 


PT mee 














One of Series of Advertisements Run Be- 
fore Big Show 

ing an orchestra presented select pro- 

grams. 

There were nine exhibitors, the Nar- 
raganset Electric Lighting Co., Wm. A. 
Huse & Son, Belcher & Loomis Hard- 
ware Co., Walker Electric Supply Co., 
Boss Electric Supply Co., R. I. Elec- 
trical Equipment Co., Tilden-Thurber 
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Co., Union Electric Supply Co., and 
City Electric Supply Co. The radio- 
phone display made by the R. I. Elec- 
trical Equipment Co. attracted large 
crowds. In fact the crowds around that 
display and in the booth made it very 
difficult to operate the sets with any 
great degree of satisfaction. 

The league began to advertise the 
show a week before it was opened. 
Throughout the show the newspaper ad- 
vertising was continued and this was 
supported by the individual advertising 
of the exhibitors. In addition to the 
newspaper advertising the members of 
the league were supplied with invitation 
cards to distribute. 

At the show the exhibitors distributed 
folders and a few advertising novelties. 
The exhibits, themselves, however, ap- 
peared to be what the people were most 
interested in. There is every evidence 
that the show which is to be held next 
year will be a far greater success than 
was this one. For one thing the enthu- 
siasm among the members has been 
materially stimulated. 





Indiana Meetings 


On March 27 State Secretary A. I. 
Clifford accompanied by Thomas F. 
Hatfield paid a visit to the Terre Haute, 
Indiana, membership and held a very 
enthusiastic meeting which it is believed 
will result in a number of new members. 

On the following day Mr. Clifford 
went down to Evansville where another 
good meeting was held attended by all 





Visitors at Show Became Immediate Admirers When They Saw Well Arranged Displays 
“Such as This One of Tilden-Thurber Co. 
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branches of the electrical industry in 
that city. C. E. Jett presided over this 
meeting. The main talk was given by 
Secretary Clifford, although other short 
talks were made by local men. 

Arrangements for the next state meet- 
ing are being made and it is believed 
Terre Haute will be decided upon as the 
next meeting place. 


Tri-Cities Active 
Iowa and Illinois Cities Are Now 100 
Percent Organized 

On the evening of March 23 a large 
attendance of the electrical interests of 
Davenport, Rock Isand, and Moline, 
with several guests from Iowa cities, met 
at a banquet in the rooms of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Davenport to wel- 
come Special Representative Davis from 
National Headquarters. 

Mr. Davis in his address outlined the 
constructive work needed in every com- 
munity of the country today to develop 
the latent business awaiting electrical 
contractor-dealers. He pointed out the 
certainty of a five or six years’ period of 
rapidly mounting business expansion 
ahead of the industry today, and the 
need of the individual  electragist 
awakening to this at its outset now and 
developing with it. 

Mr. Davis urged the reorganization of 
the Tri-City Electrical Association, 
which for many years was a leader in 
constructive organization work. It was 
unanimously voted by the men present 
to hold another meeting the following 
week to effect such an organization of 
all the electrical interests of the Tri- 
Cities. 

The following day Mr. Davis was en- 
tertained at luncheon by the electragists 
of Moline at the Moline Chamber of 
Commerce rooms. During his three 
days’ visit in Rock Island, Moline, and 
Davenport nine new members were se- 
cured for the National, making mem- 
bership practically 100 percent for the 
Tri-Cities. 

On the afternoon of March 23 a meet- 
ing of the Iowa State Association was 
held in Davenport, presided over by 
State Chairman L. L. Corry at'which the 
following resolution was unanimously 


adopted: 


Whercas, It is important to the electrical 
industry in Iowa that the electrical contrac- 
tors and dealers shall retain their present 
membership in their National and State As- 
sociations of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers, and further strengthen those or- 
ganizations by increased membership; and 

Whereas, The present arrangement re- 
quiring National, State and District dues, 
amounting to three times the National dues 
has seemed a burden to many members; 
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Therefore Be It Resolved, That hereafter 
members may hold membership in either the 
National or State Associations direct, with- 
out the requirement of interlocking mem- 
bership; Nationa! dues to be paid directly 
to the National office in accordance with 
the scale of dues provided for National 
membership; and that the State dues be 
reduced until further action to a nominal 
sum of $5.00 per year, payable directly to 
the State secretary. 


Omaha Has Successful Get 
Together Meeting 


All Branches of Industry Gather to Hear 
Talk of Special Representative 

The electrical industry of Omaha held 
a big get together meeting in the Coun- 
cil Chamber of the City Hall in that city 
on Monday evening, March 27, with over 
seventy-five of the electragists, central 
station men, jobbers and city officials 
present. The meeting was presided over 
by Israel Lovett, chief of the electrical 
department of Omaha, whose splendid 
cooperation is doing much to strengthen 
the electrical industry of Omaha in bet- 
ter public service. 

R. E. Edgecomb, chief engineer of the 
city building department, stated that the 
building permits issued this year indi- 
cate that a long start has been made in 
Omaha towards a real building rejuve- 
nation. Permits issued in February, 
1922, were more than twice the amount 
for February, 1921, and many other in- 
dications point towards the beginning 
of a strong upward swing in building. 

A very interesting talk was given on 
the development of radio, both in this 
country and abroad. This was followed 
by a spectacular demonstration of the 
resuscitation of an electrocuted man, so 
realistically staged as to bring the whole 
audience to their feet with a thrill. The 
victim was requested to open a window 
for ventilation; he apparently tripped 
over a lamp cord in such a way as to 
shortcircuit half of the lights in the 
audience room with a great flash, and 
was thrown heavily to the floor uncon- 
scious. An expert on resuscitation hap- 
pening to be present in the audience by 
happy coincidence was hastily called 
into action and gave a demonstration 
of the Schaffer method of resuscitation 
which was decidedly impressive because 
of the theatrical setting. 

Special Representative Larry Davis 
then gave the electragists his rapid fire 
talk on contracting problems, illustrated 
by actual figuring of overhead, markup 
and selling price with chalk and black- 
board. 

“The National Association is a clear- 
ing house for the ideas of thousands of 
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successful contractors. It is the source 
for finding the information which will 
lead to success for every man who will 
use it,” Mr. Davis said. “But,” he 
warned, “it is not going to take the place 
of individual effort; each of you has to 
build your own success. Business is one 
of the best games in the world if you 
learn the rules and stop worrying over 
how to play.” 

Following this meeting Mr. Davis 
visited many of the electric shops in 
Omaha the next day and secured a num- 
ber of additional National members to 
the already strong roster in that city. 

At the invitation of the Electrical In- 
dustries Club of Omaha, Mr. Davis ad- 
dressed the luncheon meeting of that 
body at the Chamber of Commerce on 
Tuesday noon on the subject “The Na- 
tional Drive for Better Business Develop- 
ment,” and after telling of the purpose 
of this movement, sponsored by the N. 
E. L. A. and supported by every electri- 
cal organization, he outlined the con- 
structive ways in which it could be de- 
veloped in Omaha to the better serving 
of the public and strengthening of each 
group in the industry. 


Toronto Joint Meeting 


On April 5 in Toronto was held a 
joint meeting of the provisional direct- 
ors and the newly elected representa- 
tives to the Ontario executive commit- 
tee. Among other business that was 
transacted, the affairs of the Ontario 
Association were formally turned over 
to the permanent executive committee 
consisting of: V. B. Dickeson, Wind- 
sor District; W. W. Stuart, Guelph Dis- 
trict; W. G. Jack, Hamilton District; 
George Bremner, Kitchener District; J. 
H. Sandham, Niagara Pena. District; 
and E. A. Drury and Harry G. Hicks, 
Toronto District. 

Harry G. Hicks was elected chairman; 
J. A. McKay was reappointed secretary 
and treasurer; and F. W. Wegenast con- 
tinued as counsel. 

It was urged at this meeting, since 
some districts in the province are still 
unrepresented on the executive commit- 
tee for the reason that there is not yet in 
those districts a sufficient membership 
to warrant organizing an official district, 
that members in unorganized districts 
bend their efforts toward securing more 
members so that soon representation may 
be had on the executive committee. 

The next meeting of the Ontario ex- 
ecutive committee will take place at ten 
o'clock on the morning of May 17 at 
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the Royal Connaught Hotel in Hamil- 
ton. It was decided to postpone the 
convention until fall in order to give 
the new chairman an opportunity to 
get into harness. 

In tendering his resignation as chair- 
man Mr. McIntyre thanked the member- 
ship for their hearty support during the 
past five and one-half years of his hold- 
ing this office, and wished much pros- 
perity for the members and great use- 
fulness for the Association. 





Kitchener’s Big Show 

As this issue comes off the press the 
Twin City Electrical Exhibition in 
Kitchener is in full swing. There has 
been a fine spirit of codperation on the 
part of all who have con- 
tributed in any way to the putting on 
of this show, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that it will be a big success. 
Many well known manufacturers have 
come from all parts of the country to 
display their wares and to get their 
names before such an enthusiastic elec- 
trical audience as is offered by the peo- 
ple of Kitchener. 

George O. Phillip, who has had 
charge of the exhibition activities, and 
to whom so much credit is due for the 
bringing about of the show itself, says 
the first week in May should prove one 
of unusual prosperity for every elecira- 
gist in Kitchener. So sanguine is his 
expectation of this show’s success that 


interests 


he has distributed the following 
slogans: 
Be optimistic—there is plenty of 


money in Kitchener. Even the ducks 
have bills. The frogs have green backs. 
Automobiles wear Diamond tires. In 
fact, you cannot raise a window but 
what a draft blows in. And you can 
cash in on every boost you give The 
Twin City Electrical Exhibition! 





St. Louis Board of Trade 


At the invitation of General E. J. 
Spencer, secretary-manager of the St. 
Louis Electrical Board of Trade, Spe- 
cial Representative Laurence W. Davis 
addressed that body at their weekly 
luncheon in the Hotel Statler on Tues- 
day, March 21, on the “More and Bet- 
ter Business Drive of the Industry.” 

Mr. Davis came fresh from the Na- 
tional Executive Committee meeting and 
\. E. L. A. conference and was imbued 
with the spirit of Bigger and Better 
Business. His visit was a most effective 
inspiration at exactly the right time— 
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the formulation of the St. Louis Elec- 
trical Board of Trade’s participation in 
this national drive. 

That evening Mr. Davis held a con- 
ference until midnight with Fred Adam’s 
committee on More and Better House 
Wiring. The following day he attended 
a three hour luncheon conference with 
a representative group of contractor- 
dealers outlining their importance in 
the national business drive and urging 
a strong, united local organization to 
accomplish it. 





Newark Local Has Support 


In a recent letter to National Head- 
quarters, George E. Davis, secretary of 
the local Newark Master Electricians’ 
Association, says: 

“The monthly meetings of our local 
association are becoming more interest- 
ing because the members are getting 
more interested. We have been holding 
meetings at 6:30, having lunch next 
door—dutch treat—and have been able 
to start our business meetings at eight 
o’clock with a good attendance and fin- 
ish promptly at ten.” 

The Newark local has just switched 
in “The Fuse Plug” a neat little pam- 
phlet to circulate among the members, 
through which Mr. Davis hopes to stim- 
ulate further codperative effort among 
the live electragists of this live New Jer- 
sey city. 





Rhode Island League Annual 
Meeting and Dinner 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Rhode Island Electrical League was 
held on the night of March 22 at the 
Hotel Dreyfus in Providence. There 
were 107 present. 

E. L. Milliken, chairman monthly 
meetings committee, opened the meeting 
and then turned it over to President M. 
Frank Falk for the business section. Mr. 
Falk called upon the chairman of the 
show committee, N. A. Allen, for a re- 
port on the show held during the week 
of March 13, who reported the total 
number of booths provided as 16, which 
were taken by 9 exhibitors. The total 
attendance for the week was 12,128. 
The total expense $3,544.95, the booth 
rent $924 and the net cost $2,620.95. 

Mr. Allen suggested that a start 
should be made at once towards plan- 
ning for a bigger show next year. 

R. L. Huse, treasurer, had already 
distributed a printed report to which 
he referred those present when he was 
called upon to report. 
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The officers for the coming year were 
then elected as follows: 

President, H. J. Pettengill, Jr., Black- 
stone Valley Gas and Electric Com- 
pany; vice president, F. A. Boss, Boss 
Electrical Supply Company; secretary, 
Francis A. Gallagher, Jr., Narraganset 
Electric Lighting Company; treasurer, 
Ralph L. Huse, W. A. Huse & Son. 

The business meeting was followed 
by talks by Joseph B. Groce, director 
of the New England Bureau of Public 
Service Information; William Gould of 
the Massachusetts Lighting Company, 
and F. E. Watts, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Gage Publishing Co., Inc. 





Tax on Fixtures 

According to the Lighting Fixture 
Dealers’ Society an announcement has 
been made by the treasury department 
that silk shades as well as portable 
lighting fixtures are taxable at the rate 
of 5 percent on the amount for which 
sold in excess of ten dollars. 

This tax is charged the dealer by the 
manufacturer, the manufacturer making 
the returns to the government, but there 
is no tax on the consumer by the dealer. 





Underwriters Have Party 


On March 16 a group of executives 
representing the insurance and electrical 
interests of Philadelphia gathered at the 
Fire Insurance Society in honor of the 
eighty-second birthday of Wm. Mc- 
Devitt, chief inspector of the Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 
The occasion also represented the half 
century mark in serving the public in 
fire prevention. 

Mr. McDevitt was first attached to 
the fire insurance patrol in 1872 as an 
inspector. In 1889 he became connected 
with the Philadelphia Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. Before this he had 
been a volunteer fireman, and when the 
Veteran Volunteer Firemen’s Associa- 
tion was formed he was elected presi- 
dent, which position he still holds. 

The principal speakers were: Wm. 
C. L. Eglin, vice president; Walter C. 
Wagner, assistant to chief engineer; and 
Joseph D. Israel, district manager of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company. 
The electragists, I. C. Walker and Harry 
Keppler, gave short talks reminiscently 
reviewing the days when electrical con- 
tracting was but an infant. Gilbert S. 
Smith of J. F. Buchanan & Company, 
and M. Edwin Arnold, who is a past 
president of the local Contractor-Deal- 
ers’ Association, also paid tribute to the 
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honored fireman. Other electragists 
present were Herman Eckstein and John 
F. Buchanan. 

Many telegrams and letters were re- 
ceived from prominent insurance and 
electrical men who expressed their re- 
gret at being unable to attend the cele- 
bration, among them being a communi- 
cation from Thomas A. Edison, who 
looked back to the early days of incan- 
descent lighting in Philadelphia and 
said it gave him much pleasure to real- 
ize the fine codperation he had received 
from Mr. McDevitt in overcoming local 
fire hazards. 





Intensified Selling 


Recent Drive of Denver Central Station 
Was Big Success 


That intensified selling gets results in 
time of buying depression is reflected 
in the campaign recently conducted by 
the Denver Gas and Electric Light Com- 
pany. The month of March was de- 
voted to the sale of laundry equipment 
and it resulted in the sale of about three 
hundred washing machines and fifty 
ironers of different types. 

Although voluntary buying was at a 
minimum after the holidays and the 
movement of all appliances was exceed- 
ingly slow, Clare N. Stannard, commer- 
cial manager of the company, started 
his sales representatives on a drive 
which had its culmination in the March 
campaign where intensive advertising, 
team competition and special prizes got 
action to a surprisingly satisfactory de- 
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George Williams, head of the wash- 
ing and ironing machine department, 
served as Stannard’s first lieutenant in 
the drive. He conducted daily meetings 
of the entire sales organization where 
helpful suggestions were given to the 
representatives, along with educational 
talks on the washing of clothes. He 
personally sold over a score of machines 
off the sales floor of the central station 
during the campaign. 

The advertising included special 
newspaper displays, billboards, person- 
ally addressed and signed letters, and 
attractive stickers in two colors for dis- 
tribution with the bills to the 50,000 
central station customers. Small wooden 
clothes lifts were given away after in- 
terested people filled out a card telling 
what electrical equipment each used. 

The sixteen residence representatives 
were divided into two teams, the Moss- 
backs and the Greenhorns, significant of 
their being either old or new members 
of the sales organization. Basing their 
sales on a system of points, a weekly 
prize of $25.00 was given to the rep- 
resentative selling the most machines 
during the preceding seven day period. 
Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 were also 
provided as special rewards to the rep- 
resentatives making the three highest 
sales in numbers of machines during the 
month. 

Unusual interest was manifested in a 
moving window display. Because of its 
novelty hundreds of people stopped and 
watched the comparison in washing by 
the old and new ways. An amaciated, 
fatigued figure was draped over an old 
fashioned washtub and through some 


After Seeing This Display There Was No Doubt in Mind of Anybody in Denver as to Right Method to Get Around Monday’s 
Drudgery, and as Soon as Housewives Had Means at Their Command, Washer Orders Began to Pour into Electragists’ Offices 
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mechanical adaptation she went through 
all the backbreaking movements. 

On the opposite side of the window 
was a figure, neatly dressed and of 
charming appearance, reposing in a lux- 
urious chair which rocked, while at her 
side the 1900 washing machine was do- 
ing the work by the new way. An 
ironing machine completed the equip- 
ment in the window. 

Other pogressive electrical merchan- 
disers in Denver immediately felt the 
effect of the drive with the result that 
their sales of washing and ironing ma- 
chines also increased materially. Ac- 
cording to S. W. Bishop, manager of 
the Electrical Codperative League, un- 
usual credit is due Mr. Stannard and 
Mr. Williams for the aggressive cam- 
paign which they staged, helping other 
merchants as well as themselves through 
progressive and intensive methods. 





Philadelphia Meeting 

A get together meeting and dinner of 
the Philadelphia electragists was held at 
the Adelphia Hotel, Thursday evening, 
March 30. The meeting was largely at- 
tended, and the members of the Asso- 
ciation acted as hosts to a large number 
of contractor-dealers of Philadelphia 
and vicinity who were not affiliated with 
the local association. 

The address of the evening was made 
by Frank E. Watts of the Gage Publish- 
ing Company of New York City, who 
held the undivided attention of his hear- 
ers for a long period on the relations 
of the contractor-dealer to the other 
branches of the industry. 

The meeting was presided over by W. 
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T. Brown, Jr., chairman, who later turn- 
ed the meeting over to Charles E. Tull 
and Jacob A. Busch. The meeting was 
then conducted as an open forum in 
which all present were requested to ask 
questions and take part in the discussion. 
A large part of the discussion settled 
around the question asked by non mem- 
bers cf what do members get out of as- 
sociation work, and it then became the 
duty of the members to explain in their 
own way the benefits resulting from 
united effort. 

Secretarv-Treasurer M. G. Sellers says 
these real honest to goodness, heart to 
heart expressions on the part of various 
members worked wonders in enabling 
the uninitiated to realize the inestimable 
value of associations. He says a large 
number of applications for membership 
were made on the spot and more were 
sent in after the meeting. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was tend- 
ered the local jobbing interests for their 
valued co6dperation in developing inter- 
est in the activities of the Association 
among the unorganized portion of the 
trade. 

Further effort is now being made to 
enlarge the membership of the local 
Association, and each member is called 
upon to electragize the present opportu- 
nitv to get new members. 


N. E. L. A. Convention 


An educational 
will be one of the features of the At- 
lantic City convention of the National 
Electric Light Association, May, 15th to 
19th, Many manufacturer 
members of the Association have taken 


electrical exhibition 


inclusive. 


space. 

A new plan for using the Million 
Dollar Pier at Atlantic City has been 
devised for this year’s convention. As 
usual, the registration and convention 
committee rooms will be located at the 
entrance to the Pier. The ballroom will 
he devoted entirely to recreation pur- 
poses, and the exhibits all will be lo- 
cated beyond the ballroom on the pier. 
At the end of the pier beyond the ex- 
hibits will be two rooms for the sec- 
tional meetings, while the theater will 
be used for the main convention ses- 
sions. Another meeting room has been 
built under the theater. Thus for the 
first time all convention facilities will 
he located on the pier. 

In planning the exhibition, the com- 
mittee has arranged to have exhibits of 
similar products located in adjoining 


spaces, thus affording an opportunity 
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for various branches of the industry 
to impress upon convention delegates 
the importance of each respective group 
to the central station industry. Among 
the important sections of the industry 
invited to codperate in this way are 
those related to industrial heating, elec- 
tric vehicles, incandescent lighting and 
wireless. 

All sections of the industry are co- 
operating to the fullest possible extent 
to make this convention the generating 
influence that will start the wheels of 
better business progression in a defi- 
nitely established upward trend. The 
keynote of the entire affair is education. 
The National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers will have a 
prominent exhibit, and it behooves con- 
tractor-dealers to be on hand to learn 
the hows, whats and when of their Na- 
tional Association’s work. 





Advertising New Name 


State Secretary Arthur P. Peterson of Min- 
nesota Tells How to Sell Word Elec- 
tragist to Public 


In a recent letter Arthur P. Peterson, 
the electragial secretary of the Minne- 
sota State Association, says: 

“We are certainly doing everything 
we can think of to advertise the word 
Electragist. In St. Paul we are running 
a two minute film in twelve of the lead- 
ing motion picture houses, advertising 
the word and what it stands for. The 
scenario shows a prospect who receives 
bids from several reliable contractors 
and then finally gives the job to a curb- 
stoner, and brings out very clearly the 
dissatisfaction experienced. 

“Then the picture shows the customer 
who patronized an Electragist, and the 
consequent satisfaction in a job well 
done. The window display, newspaper 
ads, and stationery of the individual 
members tie in with this movie cam- 
paign, which will run for a period of 
twenty-six weeks.” 

Here is the way Secretary Peterson 
is getting the new name across to the 
public on printed matter sent out by 
the association: 

The new word Electragist is a name 
that belongs exclusively to members of 
the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. 

This Association, as its name implies, 
is national in scope and has in every 
state sustaining members. The pur- 
poses of the Association are to increase 
the already high standards of the elec- 
trical industry, render more _ efficient 
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service to the public, and to do business 
only on an honorable basis. 

The firms whose names are listed on 
the back of this slip are members of 
the Minneapolis Association of Electri- 
cal Contractors and Dealers which is 
affliated with the National Association. 
These firms pledge themselves to the 
ethics and standards set by the National 
Association and guarantee their work- 
manship to he of the highest. 

Naturally it will pay you when con- 
sidering an electrical contract to place 
it where it will be executed most satis- 
factorily. Let the name Electragist be 
your guidepost toward a firm which 
you may rest assured will discharge in 
full its obligation to you as a customer. 

Remember only firms which have a 
right to the use of the name Electragist 
are allowed to display it, and it is a 
guarantee to you of absolute and com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Mr. Peterson says a similar movie 
campaign with codperative advertising 
is being planned in Minneapolis. 





N. Y. Independents Meet 

On March 16 a meeting of the Inde- 
pendent-Associated Electrical Contract- 
or-Dealers of New York city was held 
at which time a demonstration on radio 
was given through the courtesy of the 
Radio Corporation of America and the 
Sibley & Pitman Company. 

In his talk Mr. Kennedy of Sibley & 
Pitman emphasized the need of codp- 
eration on the part of supply jobbers 
in marketing radio supplies. A. Lin- 
coln Bush, president of the association, 
gave a short talk and led the discus- 
sion involving questions concerning 
policy of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

It was brought out at this meeting 
that electrical contractor-dealers will do 
svell to join their local associations, that 
by so doing they will not only help 
themselves but the industry as well in 
being able to put forth concerted effort 
on all questions of business. There 
were over four hundred present at this 
meeting, which was the largest attend- 
ance the association has ever had at a 
similar meeting. 





Supply Jobbers Meet 
The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association 
will be held at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., May 24th to 26th. Frank- 
lin Overbagh is general secretary at 411 
South Clinton Street, Chicago. 
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Des Moines Electragists 
Lunch 


About thirty electragists of Des 
Moines entertained Special Representa- 
tive Davis at an impromptu luncheon 
in their Chamber of Commerce on 
March 29th, and listened with great in- 
terest to his talk on National Associa- 
tion work. Mr. Davis illustrated his ex- 
planation of contracting problems with 
blackboard demonstrations, and brought 
out valuable discussion of local prob- 
lems and their practical solution. 

Several new members in the National 
were secured after the meeting, and the 
committee in charge promised that 
many more would be enrolled before 
Mr. Davis’ next meeting in Des Moines. 

Mr. Davis reports that a fine T-bone 
steak dinner with the local committee 
was one of the pleasant incidents of his 
visit in Des Moines. 





Conservation Committee 

For some time there seems to have 
been a great deal of talk within the 
electrical industry of the duplication of 
some of the activities of the industry’s 
many associations. The Society for 
Electrical Development has now made a 
constructive move to eliminate this 
waste of time and resources. At its 
last meeting the Society’s Executive 
Committee appointed a committee con- 
sisting of C. L. Edgar of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Bos- 
ton and E. W. Rockafellow of the West- 
ern Electric Company, known as its 
Conservation Committee. 

An invitation has been extended to 
every other national association in the 
electrical industry to appoint a similar 
representation to serve on a joint com- 
mittee to discuss and define the most 
constructive and logical fields of effort 
for each association and effect an agree- 
ment which will eliminate overlapping 
and waste of resources. 





N. E. L. A. Business Develop- 
ment Activities 

The activities of the Joint Committee 
for Business Development of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association are 
under the direction of H. A. Lane, who 
took up his new duties on March 25. 
Mr. Lane has been manager of the Ok- 
lahoma Utilities Association for a num- 
ber of years. He is stationed at N. E. L. 
A. headquarters in New York City, and 
his work will be to codrdinate the ac- 
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tivities of other associations and organ- 
izations to permit of the maximum bene- 
fit to all resulting from this business 
development movement. 

In order to start the ball rolling and 
place before all concerned the idea of 
this nationwide drive for better busi- 
ness, one of the first things to be done 
was the issuing of a printed folder to 
members of all organizations who will 
codperate in the movement, outlining 
the activities of the Joint Committee. 

Subcommittees of the Joint Commit- 
tee are now preparing a general pros- 
pectus as well as planning individual 
pamphlets which deal with the four 
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phases of the business development with 
regard to the electrical industry. These 
individual pamphlets will probably be 
available for distribution sometime this 
month. 


. 


Adopts New Word 


The coming into vogue of appliances 
which can be removed from place to 
place and to which the misnomer “mov- 
able fixtures” has been attached has 
brought the matter particularly to the 
attention of the lighting people. The 
Illuminating Engineering Society refer- 
red the consideration of this question 
to its Committee on Nomenclature and 
Standards with the suggestion that a 
term be recommended. 

Requests for suggestions of suitable 
terms were sent out to the membership 
of the society and a considerable num- 
ber of suggestions were received. It 
was found, however, that most of the 
terms suggested were manufactured or 
coined words which had no legitimate 
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ancestry and were therefore objection- 
able. 

Amongst the terms proposed, how- 
ever, was one which met with the ap- 
proval of the committee, namely the 
word “luminaire.” This work is used 
in this connection in the French lan- 
guage. Its construction and ancestry 
are such that it can be adopted into the 
American language readily as 
“oarage,” “hangar,” etc. The signifi- 
cance of the word is evident on the 
face of it. It is believed that this word 
could and should be introduced into the 
American language and that it would 
be a distinct advantage so to do. 

The Committee on Nomenclature and 
Standards recommended the use of this 
generic term for “lighting unit” in its 
report as presented to the annual con- 
vention of the society at Rochester last 
September. The Council. of the [llumi- 
nating Engineering Society at the March 
meeting formally approved and adopted 
the use of the word “luminaire.” 


as 





Fire Insurance Differential 


In order to gain recognition by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
concerning certain changes in the Code, 
Robinson Farmer, secretary, on behalf 
of the members of the Southern Dis- 
trict California State Association, has 
sent the following communication to A. 
Penn Denton, chairman of the Code 
Committee of the National Association: 

By instructions of our executive com- 
mittee I am writing you and your com- 
mittee in regard to the Code with the 
hope that something might be done to 
bring forcefully to the attention of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
the necessity of a differential in fire 
insurance rates between houses and 
buildings wired knob and tube and those 
in conduit. 

In several towns where there are now 
existing conduit ordinances effort is be- 
ing made by unfair competition to have 
these ordinances revoked. One of the 
prime arguments advanced is that knob 
and tube work is just as good, just as 
safe, and just as satisfactory in every 
way as conduit work and considerably 
cheaper. The arguments as to safety, 
etc., are founded entirely on the fact 
that the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers recognizes no difference in the 
fire hazard. 

If this matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers we feel sure that even though they 
might be unwilling to make any redue- 
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tion in fire rates on account of conduit 
work they could very easily increase 
the rate on account of knob and tube 
work. 

We cannot conceive of any activity 
the National Association might interest 
itself in that would bring more benefit 
to its members or tend to raise to a 
higher standard electrical installations. 
May we therefore commend this matter 
to the earnest consideration of your 
committee. 





New Committee of N. F. P. A. 


The Electrical Committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, in 
whose hands is the revising of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code, has appointed 
a new subcommittee known as the Com- 
mittee on New Developments. The 
chairman is Dana Pierce, chairman of 
the main committee, and the members 
are the chairmen of the ten standing 
committees, as follows: 


W. H. Blood, Grounding. 


W. S. Boyd, Signal Systems, Wireless 
‘and Lighting. 

A. P. Denton, Wiring Standards and 
Systems. 


W. Devereaux, Theaters, Moving Pic- 
tures, and Places of Public Assembly. 

J. C. Forsyth, Fixture Heaters, Signals, 
and Lamps. 

G. S. Lawler, Industrial Applications. 

M. G. Lloyd, Outside Wiring, Building 
Supply, and Service. 

A. M. Schoen, Generating and 
stations. 


M. Schreiber, Cars and Railways. 

A. R. Small, Devices and Materials. 

It is believed that through the work- 
ing of this new committee it will be 
possible to provide for an orderly and 
well understood investigation and field 
trial of new developments in the elec- 
trical field in their relation to the Na- 
tional Electrical Code in cases where 
the Code does not expressly prevent or 
prohibit the proposed appliance or 
method of installation. It is not the 
intention of the Electrical Committee 
that this new work shall supplant the 
work either of its regular standing or 
technical subcommittees or of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories but that it shall 
be supplemental thereto. 


Sub- 





Installation Methods of 
Foreign Countries 


George Weiderman of the George 
Weiderman Electric Company, Inc., of 
Brooklyn, who has just returned from 
a visit to a number of foreign countries 
including Spain, Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
France, and England, says it is amusing 
to note the widely different methods, 
some old, some new, in use in these 
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countries. In commenting on the va- 
rious practices in a letter to Nationa 
Headquarters he cites the following 
cases: 

I found in Egypt that the old Berg- 
man paper tube which we discarded 
thirty years ago is still in use in this 
country for concealed work. Also found 
most of the work carried on knobs and 
cleats. This applies to the best hotels 
and other buildings. 

Tumbler switches which have only 
been recently adapted in this country 
seem to have been used exclusively on 
the other side for many years. 

Very thin flexible cord is carried to 
the various fixtures and switches and 
from the open wiring which to the eye 
looks as if the size was no greater than 
No. 18. I was very much surprised at 
the great use that is made of this very 
thin old code flexible cord in extend- 
ing lights to different outlets for fix- 
tures or drop cords. 

Notwithstanding the apparent hazard- 
ous condition of these electric light 
equipment it is.surprising to learn that 
the number of fires are very small. 
There is no question in my mind that 
we are further advanced in the electrical 
equipments from the point of safety 
than any of these countries. 





Lighting Demonstration 

The Bureau for Better Illumination, 
Rogers Building, Boston, Mass., an- 
nounces that every Monday until fur- 
wher notice at twelve noon a lecturer 
will -be in attendance at the Lighting 
Exhibit when visitors may witness a 
demonstration of industrial lighting. 
All are welcome. 





Hell Gate Station Opened 


The opening of the Hell Gate Station 
in New York City by the United Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company was cele- 
brated at the March meeting of the New 
York Electrical League. More than 
four hundred persons attended the 
luncheon at which many prominent men 
of the industry representing the metro- 
politan area spoke. National Chair- 
man James R. Strong from National 
Headquarters talked on the part played 
by electragists in making possible such 
gigantic projects as this central station. 

The Hell Gate Station covers an area 
of approximately four city blocks. It 
will have an ultimate capacity of 300,- 
000 k. w., and when in complete opera- 
tion will be the largest steam power 
plant in the United States. 

Only 150,000 k. w. or one-half of 
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its ultimate capacity has been installed 
up to the present time. This energy is 
developed from two 35,000 kilowatt 
and two 40,000 kilowatt turbo gene- 
rators, supplied by twelve 1,890 horse 
power Springfield boilers, each boiler 
being fired by two Taylor stokers. 

Hell Gate Station was completed in 
record time. Less than a year elapsed 
between the starting of the superstruc- 
ture and the placing of its present ca- 
pacity of 150,000 k. w in actual service. 





New York Electrical Show 


The management of the New York 
Electrical Show has just announced 
that the 1922 exposition is to be held 
from October 7 to October 14 at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
The show will open on Saturday morn- 
ing and continue for a week, closing 
on the following Saturday evening. It 
will be open every day except Sunday. 

Last year’s show was held at the 71st 
Regiment Armory but owing to the lim- 
ited space the number of exhibits had 
to be greatly curtailed. This year with 
three floors available at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace there will be ample oppor- 
tunity to present one of the most com- 
prehensive expositions in the history of 
electrical and industrial displays. The 
exhibits will include every phase of 
electrical application for the home and 
industry. Electric automobiles will be 
featured as in former years. 





S. E. D. Publication Program 


Many Aids Published in Interest of Elec- 
tragists 

Replies to the questionnaire recently 
sent to the industry by the S. E. D. 
proved that there is a decided demand 
for a good booklet to be used as an aid 
in selling more and better residence 
lighting fixtures. The Society therefore 
has determined to go ahead with the 
preparation of such a booklet. 

The plans which have been made and 
which are now being carried out pro- 
vide for a publication which will be 
one of the most artistically composed 
and printed selling booklets ever offered 
to the industry. Every effort will be 
made to have this publication of such a 
character that it can be used by every 
dealer and contractor who sells good 
lighting fixtures no matter what par- 
ticular line he carries. The illustra- 
tions and copy will sell the idea of 
adequate and artistic home lighting. By 
skillful handling of the copy the desire 
for appropriate lighting units will be 
created without giving the impression 
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that the actual fixtures illustrated in the 
booklet may be obtained from the dealer 
whose imprint the booklet carries. 

No definite date has been set for the 
publication of this fixture selling book- 
lei but it is expected it will be ready 
for distribution early in the summer. 

The month of April saw the real be- 
ginning of the Society’s new publication 
program for 1922. In addition to the 
S. E. D. Bulletin, now called “Do It 
Electrically,” four booklets were pub- 
lished during the past thirty days. 

Building Housewiring Business, a 
monograph giving details of how to ob- 
tain housewiring business, was dis- 
tributed to members of the Society and 
is proving a very valuable how to pub- 
lication. 

Accompanying this booklet was an- 
other pamhlet containing sales helps for 
use in obtaining housewiring contracts. 
Advertising cuts, lantern slides, sug- 
gested form letters, ideas for window 
displays, etc., were included in this sales 
helps publication. 

In 1918 the Society published a verg 
popular little circular called Why Is 
An Outlet? This envelope enclosure 
was a part of the Society’s Save By 
Wire campaign, which campaign, inci- 
dentally, launched the movement for 
more convenience outlets. Since that 
time a large number of these little cir- 
culars have been sold and used, and in 
order to meet the demand for a selling 
aid for the present spring housewiring 
season the Society has revised and re- 
issued Why Is An Outlet? This is an 
8- page folder of the correct size for 
enclosing in an ordinary business en- 
velope. It is attractively printed in col- 
ors and may be purchased from the So- 
ciety at very reasonable prices. 

Following shortly after the publica- 
tion of the housewiring monograph the 
Society issued a booklet on Partial Pay- 
ment Plans. This monograph gives 

complete information about the best 
plans of time payment financing. It 
comes at a_ particularly appropriate 
time when many contractors are seeking 
information as to how they may finance 
their housewiring business and appli- 
ance sales. 

A definite publication schedule of 
business building aids and educational 
material for public distribution which 
the S. E. D. has undertaken to produce 
and distribute during the coming few 
weeks, has just been announced by C. 
Hill Griffith, director of publicity. 
These booklets and monographs are 
being prepared by the staff of the So- 
ciety, a thoroughly seasoned organiza- 
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tion which has been responsible for 
many of the most helpful sales manuals 
and how to booklets published for the 
electrical industry. 

The announced schedule for the com- 
ing six weeks includes the issuing of 
the following booklets, pamphlets, and 
other publicity data: Do It Electrically, 
Customers vs. Population, Adequate 
Wiring Folder, Appliance Selling Sug- 
gestions, Editorial Suggestions, Home 
Electrical Plans, Useful Information 
for Architects, and a booklet for dis- 
tribution to visitors at electrical homes. 


The United Electric Light & Power Co. 


General Offices: 130 East \Sth St. Branch Offices: 39h St. & B’way. 146th St. & B’way. 






















Better Home Lighting 


The development of scientifically correct 
lighting fixtures and artistic portable lamps 
has opened an unlimited field for decorative 
and comfort possibilities in home lighting. 
Harmful glares and deep shadows have 
been eliminated. Coziness and soft rest- 
fulness have taken their place. 


Your home lighting should provide a source 
of solid comfort and complete personal sat- 
isfaction. If it doesn’t, youare allowing the 
negligible cost of a few changes stand in the 
way of happiness inspiring contentment. 


One of Series of Twenty-Five Advertise- 

ments Dealing With Better Lighting That 

Have Been Run in New York Newspapers 

for Period of Seven Weeks by United Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. 





Meeting of Inspectors 


A meeting of the Western New Eng- 
land Association of Electrical Inspect- 
ors takes place on the 10th of this 
month at Middletown, Conn. Secretary 
Forsyth, who is one of the livest of live 
inspection men, has been unusually 
busy in arranging details for this meet- 
ing and he looks forward to another 
successful meeting of this body. 





Purchasing Agents Meet 

The Informashow, the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents’ Exposi- 
tion, in connection with the seventh an- 
nual convention of that body, will be 
held during the week of May 15 at Ex- 
position Park, Rochester, New York. 

Unusually exceptional plans have 
been made for the Informashow this 
year and it is hoped that all interested 
in the purchasing end of business will 
plan to attend this exposition. 
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Selling Store Lighting 

F. A. Coffin, chairman of the better 
lighting committee of the Electrical De- 
velopment Association of Wisconsin, 
tells the following inspiring story to 
prove that merchants are buying store 
lighting now: 

A hustling electrical man _ hand 
picked a list of twenty reasonably good 
prospects for better store lighting. He 
selected these stores after he had ob- 
served their lighting. The first call of 
a salesman developed eleven good pros- 
pects—four fair prospects—one slight- 
ly interested—only three not interested 
—one who could not be interviewed. 
Within thirty days nine of the eleven 
good prospects were sold—and one had 
put in a trial installation. This elec- 
trical man got a lot of nice, new busi- 
ness, because he went after it—the store 
owners made a good investment—both 
sides were satisfied. 

Mr. Coffin admits it didn’t happen in 
Milwaukee but he says it could have 
just as well as not. 


Annual Meeting N. F. P. A. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association will be held 
in Atlantic City, N. J., on May 9, 10 
and 11. It is desirable that all organ- 
ization members be represented at this 
year’s meeting. 


New Control Handbook 


A simple description of controllers 
for electric motors and definitions of 
the terms used have been compiled by 
the Electric Power Club of St. Louis 
and published in handbook form. 

Words which do not appear in the 
regular dictionaries are explained in 
this booklet, and in addition to being 
a handbook for users of electrical con- 
trol apparatus it gives the meaning of 
terms with which all users of electrical 
apparatus should be familiar. 

The handbooks may be obtained from 
S. N. Clarkson, executive secretary, at 
1017 Olive Street. 

















Western Electric’s Three Star Salesmen, 

G. F. Lifka, G. E. Nestor and J. H. Pear- 

son, Jr., Who Outstripped all Others in 

Sale of Vacuum Cleaners, and as Result 

Were Given Week’s Sightseeing Tour at 
Expense of Company 
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News Notes Concerning Elec- 
trical Contractor-Dealers 
Business Changes, Store Improvements, 
and New Establishments Opened 

Model Gas & Electric Fixture Com- 
pany will open business at 175 East 
116th Street, New York City. 


Stroebel Radio & Electric Company 
has opened a new store carrying a full 
line of electrical appliances at Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. Incorporated cap- 
ital, $25,000. Incorporators: J. C. 
Stroebel, Sr., H. L. Stroebel, 419 Rich- 
land Avenue, and others of Wheeling. 


R. H. Criswell is reported to have 
opened a new electrical store at Record 


Alley, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Victor L. Rhome is opening a new 
electrical contracting and supply busi- 
ness at 135 North Broad Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Relco Electric Company of which J. 
A. Bassett is is enlarging 
store at 1337 First Street, Rensselaer, 
New York, where the ABC line of radio 


supplies will be featured. 


treasurer, 


Smith-Dutton & Company _ has 
opened a new store at Sanford, Maine. 
A full line of electrical goods will be 
carried. 

Edwin M. Seaman is reported to have 
opened a new electrical contracting 
store at 194 Banbury Road, Mineola, 
Long Island. 


A. A. Ruff will electrical 
supply and contracting business at the 
Deschert Building Schuylkill 
Pennsylvania. 


open an 
Haven, 


J. W. Estler & Son are opening a 
new electrical contracting store at 923 
Main Street, Boonton, New Jersey. A 
full line of electrical goods will be 
carried. 


Holstead West has opened a new 
electrical shop in the Baumberger 
Building, McMechon, West Virginia. 


Renan C. Baum will open a new elec- 
tric supply store at Main Street and 
Eighth Avenue, Clarion, Pennsylvania. 


Irad G. Hagerman has opened an 
electrical supply and repair shop at the 
LU. S. Bailey & Son building, Caribou, 


Maine. 


Hudson Electrical Company of which 
Witham & Yerrick are proprietors, will 
open a new electrical appliance busi- 
ness at Hudson, New York. 





Ira S. Rider is opening a new elec- 
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trical appliance store at Thomas and 
Mechanic Streets, Westfield Massachu- 
setts. 


Electrical Equipment Company is 
open for business at 57 West Main St., 
Grafton, West Virginia. 


E. M. Gardner & C. W. Skinner have 
opened an electrical supply store at 
East Ninth Street, Trenton, Missouri. 


Earl Stroh will open a new store at 
the Stroh Building, Attica, New York. 
A full line of electrical supplies and 
accessories will be carried. 

Electrical Contracting & Supply Com- 
pany is opening business at 119 No. 
Wyman Street, Rockford, Illinois. 


Texas Electric Company has opened 
a new supply store at Bourne Street, 
Mexia, Texas. 

Roland R. S. Swam is reported to 
have opened a new electrical appliance 
store at 16 York Street, Hanver, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Electrical Merchandising Corporation 
is opening an electrical supply business 
at 106 South Jefferson Street, Chicagu, 


Illinois. Incorporated capital, $40,000. 
Incorporators: A. D. Bernstein and 
others. 


A. A. Electric Company, of which C. 
E. Gourley is proprietor, is opening 
business at 217 South First Street, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Cartton Radio Supply Company has 
opened a new electrical appliance store 
at 4982 Bangor Avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

Federal Radio Company is reported 
to have opened a new electric appliance 
store at 531 Fort Street, West, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Electric Service Company has opened 
a new store at 2226 Fifth Avenue, No., 
Birmingham, Alabama, where a_ full 
line of electrical appliances will be cav- 
ried. 

Berwyn Electric Shop has opened an 
electrical appliance business at 6807 
Stanley Avenue, Berwyn, Illinois. In- 
corporated capital, $25,000. Incor- 


porators: Frank Nowak and others. 


Economy Electric Service Company 
is reported to have opened a new elec- 
trical appliance store at 4667 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cabinet Radio Shop opened business 
at 3433 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. A full line of electrical ap- 
pliances will be carried. 
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Charles H. Stratton & Perry Davis 
have opened a new electrical appliance 


store at Main Street, Nicholasville, 
Kentucky. 
Enterprise Electric Company has 


opened a new store carrying a full line 
of electrical appliances at 907 Eighth 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


Hartford Electrical Company is open- 
ing a new supply store at 604 East 47th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Incorporated 
capital, $5,000. Incorporators: Henry 
A. Satter and others. Mr. Satter in- 
forms us that his concern is in the 
market for electrical building supplies. 


L. Dodd & Roy Kent have opened an 
electrical supply store at 109 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Enid, Oklahoma. 


George F. Wheelock will open a new 
electrical supply store at 929 E. Street, 
San Diego, California. 


Independent Electrical Company, of 
which H. C. Van Alstine is proprietor, 
has opened a new store at Coronado, 
California, where a full line of elec- 
trical appliances will be carried. 


Cooper Electric Company has opened 
an electrical contracting business at 
2029 Fifth Avenue, North, Birmingham, 
Alabama. Incorporated capital, $5,000. 
Incorporators: M. L. Cooper and others. 


Detroit Radio Company opened busi- 
ness at Rivard and Maple Streets, De- 
troit, Michigan. A full line of elec- 
trical appliances will be carried. 


Stern Company, Inc., will open an 
electrical supply store at Baronne and 
Canal Streets, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


United Radio Company is reported 
to have opened a new electrical appli- 
ance store at 1332 Broadway Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


E. D. Collins and W. H. Grover have 
opened an electrical supply store at Be- 
loit, Kansas. 


National Electric Supply Company, 
of which Seehorn Barnes and Schwartz 
.are proprietors, is opening a new elec- 
trical supply business at Grand Avenue 
Temple, Kansas City, Missouri. 


O. & W. Electric Company is re- 
ported to have opened an electrical sup- 
ply store at Fourth and Mary Streets, 
Pekin, Illinois. John Oltman and U. 
White are the proprietors. 


Super Tone Radio Company has 
opened a new electrical appliance store 
at 416 Montcalm Street, East, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Gardner Electric Company is opening 
a new store at Trenton, Missouri, where 
a full line of electrical supplies will 
be carried. 

Federal Electric Supply Company 1s 
reported to have opened a new store at 
332 Congress Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Neodesha_ Electrical Company, of 
which G. I. Bradley and C. H. Brady 
are proprietors, has opened an electri- 
cal supply store at 116 North Eighth 
St.. Neodesha, Kansas. 


Liberty Electric Company will open 
a new electrical supply store at 420 
North Santa Fe Avenue, Pueblo, Col- 
orado. C. W. MeNeill and R. C. Sur- 
face are the proprietors. 

Excel Electric Company has opened 
a new electrical appliance business at 
Muncie, Indiana. Incorporated capital, 
$20,000. Incorporators: J. A. Reich- 
art and others. 


Michigan Radio Company has opened 
a new electrical appliance business at 
4612 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

J. A. Arenz is opening a new store 
carrying a full line of electrical sup- 


plies at Springfield, Ohio. 


F. E. Lentz wiil open an electrical 
supply store at 326-7 Third Street, Bar- 
ron. Wisconsin. 


Medbury Electric Company is ru 
ported to have opened a new appliance 
store at 12646 Oakman Blvd., Detroit, 
Michigan. 


L. D. Kissinger and Samuel Marcel 
have opened an electrical appliance 
store at Amanda, Ohio. 


William Heinek will open an electr:- 
cal fixture and supply store at Win- 
throp, Minnesota. In market for elec- 
trical supplies. 


Peerless Wireless Company is re- 
ported to have opened a new store 
carrying a full line of electrical appli- 
ances at 4110 Van Dyke Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Lyons Electric Company has opened 
a new supply store at El Prado Block, 
Torrnance, California. 


Radio Shop is opening a new elec- 
trical appliance business at 242 Adams 
Avenue West, Detroit, Michigan. 


N. and R. Electric Company, of which 
Watson Neal and Robert Reveal are 
proprietors, will open an electrical sup- 
ply and battery business at South A 
and 16th Streets, Elwood, Indiana. 
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Accumulated Debris in Tanks Was Sucked Out the Electric Way 


Claude Manly is reported to have 
opened a new store at Ashland, Wiscon- 
A full line of electrical goods 
will be carried. 


sin. 


Radio Supply & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has opened a new electrical appli- 
ance store at 6764 Floyd Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Enterprise Electric Company will put 
in full line of radio telephone equip- 
ment in their store at Chehalis, Wash- 
ington. In market for this kind of 
goods. 

Indiana Radio Company is opening 
an electrical appliance business at Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana. Incorporated capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: Ralph H. 
Chadmet and others. 

Bonmor Company has opened a new 
electrical supply and equipment store 
at 508 West Street, Elyria, Ohio. 

Broadway Radio & Electrical Supply 
Company is reported to have opened 
a new store at 1306 Broadway Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. A full line of elec- 
trical appliances will be carried. 

Jansen-Kacmarski Electrical 
pany is opening an electrical supply 
store at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Incor- 
porated capital, $5,000. Incorporators: 
G. Jansen, 534 Wentworth Avenue, and 
others. 


Com- 








EN you want information 
’ or data write the National 
Office. It is maintained for ycur 
use. 














Cleaner Saves Builder Money 

An electric cleaner saved a building 
contractor $220 the other day in Cleve- 
land by taking the dirt and trash out 
of some ice storage tanks in a new 
building. 

William H. Farmer recently built two 
delivery stations for the City Ice Com- 
pany in that city. At one plant, after 
the building was completed, he spent 
$350 on cleaning out the ice tanks. 
After he had started this same work of 
cleaning in the second building, he re- 
flected that $350 was a good bit of 
money to spend for cleaning out tanks. 
Suddenly the thought flashed through his 
mind that the attachment hose of his 
wife’s vacuum cleaner would just about 
take care of this work. 

He tried it out, and it devoured the 
bits of brick and plaster and the dirt at 
such a pace that he quickly finished the 
at a total cost of $125, instead of 





job 
$350. 

“IT can afford to throw away the 
cleaner after that,” said Farmer. But 
he took it to an electric dealer to see if 
any value could be salvaged. The ser- 
vice man looked it over, prescribed a 
new fan and a new bag—total charge, 
five dollars—and the little old vacuum 
cleaner was ready for business again. 

It’s a story worth telling to other 
builders. 

It’s a mistake to assume that a cus- 
tomer knows less than you do. You can 
hear what one says, but you don’t know 
what one thinks. 
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New Time Switch 


R. W. Cramer & Company, New York 
City, have recently put on the market 
the Sauter Time Switch. There are over 
20 different standard types, each par- 
ticularly adapted for certain work and 














Sauter Time Switches are 
used for the control of signs, 


capacity. 

street 
lighting units, window display lights 
and other forms of illumination, elec- 
tric furnaces, dryers, hot water installa- 
tions, safety devices, and other appli- 
ances. 

Sauter Time Switches up to 90 am- 
peres consist of a substantial, quick 
make and break drum type switch, (200 
and 300 amperes, high voltage, have 
brush contacts of improved construc- 


tion immersed in oil), operated by a 
powerful spring which at each opera- 
tion is wound by a small motor. The 


latter is automatically thrown on the 
line by a lightly acting small toggle 
switch, actuated at the 
operation. 


time set for 
The main switch, which is 
not shown in the illustration, has a 
safety release and cannot be thrown 
before its spring is fully wound. At 








the time the switch spring is wound, 
the motor also winds the clock. 

Sturdiness and refinement are char- 
acteristic of this device. Fully jewelled, 
compensated, and completely enclosed 
escapement; cut instead of stamped 
gears; ground-in bearings; universal 
motor operating on either 110/125 or 
220/250 volts, directly connected with 
the line, are a few of the many features. 
Ample protection is made against dust 
and moisture. Carbon brushes and 
large bearings lubricated by grease 
cups are used, which insure durability 
of the motor, though the latter runs 
only ten second per operation. 

Sauter Time Switches are adapted to 
many and varied uses. Several circuits 
can be controlled simultaneously with 
one apparatus and it is possible to 
control several circuits separately and 
at different times. 





Easily Attached Te-Caps 


Here are two caps of very wide use- 
fulness manufactured by Harvey Hub- 
bell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Easily at- 
tached in the usual way to the flexible 
cord of lamp, toaster, percolator, wash- 
ing machine or any other device, each 
acts as an ordinary cap. The brass 


io 





No. 6771 

blades of No. 6772 are parallel, and fit 
the parallel slots in small plug bases 
or flush receptacles, as well as standard 
Te Slots. The blades of No. 6771 are 
tandem and fit standard tandem or Hub- 
bell Te-Slots of wall receptacle or cur- 
rent tap. 

Their greater usefulness, however, 
lies in the fact that the cap itself pro- 
vides a Te-Slot outlet into which an- 
other cap having tandem or parallel 
blades may be plugged. In this way it 
is possible with Te-Caps instead of ordi- 
nary caps to make a single outlet flush 


receptacle, wall receptacle, or plug base 
supply the current for more than one 
device at the same time. 

But slightly larger than the ordinary 





~ No. 6772 


cap, the Te-Cap is strong, well made, 
and of handsome appearance. 

(In our March issue we described a 
new Hubbell device, the Te-Cap, but 
unfortunately the illustration accom- 
panying this article showed a Hubbell 
cap of radically different purposes. We 
are pleased to reprint this article with 
the correct illustrationThe Editor.) 


Vacuum Cleaner Switches 

The Thumb Button Switch put out 
by the General Electric Co. of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., is adapted for vacuum 
cleaners and for portable hand drills, 





valve grinders, blowers, vibrators, etc. 
It has a quick made and break mechan- 
ism, with all the advantage in elimimat- 
ing the danger of burnt contacts. It is 
intended to be placed inside the handle 
of the device to which it is applied, 
and as the name indicates, it is operated 
by the thumb, a movement a quarter of 
an inch to the right or to the left op- 
erating the switch. It is rated 3 am- 
pere 250 volt and 6 ampere 125 volt. 

Another variety of switch for vacuum 
cleaners is the tubular type. The blades 
are insulated from the mechanism with 
heavy fiber washers and it has a power- 
ful driving spring, flexible phosphor 
bronze switch blades and large headed 
binding screws with upset ends, which 
obviates the falling out of the screws 
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in wiring—a decided advantage in fa- 
cilitating assembly. 


New Appliance Switch 
Bryant No. 651 Appliance Switch 
Piug is a new device recently intro- 
duced by The Bryant Electric Company 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 








It will fit practically all makes of 
heating appliances and its most import- 
ant features are a toggle switch mechan- 
ism, self-adjusting springs, which make 
practically tight connection to the pins 
of the appliance, and very hard, dense 
composition casings which will stand a 
lot of abuse. 

By removing two screws, the contacts 
can be renewed when they become pitted 
and worn. This is a very practical fea- 
ture. 

No. 651 plugs are packed in four 
color counter display cartons, each con- 
taining 10 plugs. These display outfits 
are of great assistance to dealers in 
making sales. 


New Street Lighting Unit 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has recently developed a highly 
eficient post top of novel design for 
use with Mazda “C” Lamps, in which 
upper and lower parabolic reflectors are 
used to direct the light on to the plane 
of illumination. 

The quality of the light emitted by 
the Reflecto-Lux units is brilliant and 
sparkling, and they have been designed 
to distribute a flood of light on the 
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streets, with a small amount upwards 


to light the fronts of the adjacent build- 
ings. 

The maximum light is emitted at ap- 
proximately 20 degrees below the hori- 
zontal and the distribution is ideal for 
mounting heights and spacings custom- 
ary with ornamental street lighting. 

The distribution -is obtained by upper 
and iower parabolic reflectors, which 
direct the light outwards and, in addi- 
tion, a portion of the light in the upper 
hemisphere is re-directed by an opal 
glass band around the upper hemis- 
phere of the lamp, or by a band of 
enamel on the lamp itself. 


Invents New Iron 

Frank B. Widmayer of New York City 
has just been granted a patent on an 
electric iron comprising a plurality of 
sections having ironing surfaces adapted 
to be connected together to form a con- 
tinuous ironing surface. 

By having plurality of sections this 
iron is capable of a wide variety of 
usage. The detachable section permits 
of quick change being made in size and 
weight of the iron to suit various needs. 
If any of the heating element burns out 
it is not necessary.to install a new com- 
plete element or unit but it is only nec- 
essary to replace that particular element 
or section which is burned out. 


New Snuf Arc Switch 
The Snuf-are type of 600 V Switch is 
of regular 600 V Knife Switch design 
and material except that it has in addi- 
tion a swinging moulded barrier hinged 
on each of the contact jaw posts which 
is operated by an insulated connecting 



















rod attached to each blade. Thus when 
the blade leaves the jaw post the bar- 
rier instantly swings between the break- 
ing points, effectually extinguishing the 
arc by preventing side flare and imme- 
diately cutting it in two. 

The barrier is substantially made of 
fire proof insulating material moulded 
into one piece. 

There are three parts—(1) the heavy 
center piece (see dotted lines in center 
of cut) which swings closely over the 
contact jaw post and the two wide flat 


45 
side sections which inclose each side of 
the jaw post and end of blade. 

The center piece stretches and breaks 
the arc. The flat side sections prevent 
side flare and the spreading of the arc 
to adjoining posts or to the sides of the 
inclosing cabinets. 

The center connecting barrier (shown 
by dotted line near center of side bar- 
riers) swings with the blade across top 
of contact jaw crossing path of any arc 
that may have formed—snuffing it out 
at once. Hence the name Snuf Are. 
These barriers snuff out any ambitious 
arc as the old candle snuffers extinguish- 


ed the candle light. 


General Purpose Hanger 


To provide the trade with the cheap- 
est good suspension that can be made, 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company of 
Vermilion, Ohio, has brought out a gen- 
eral purpose hanger for commercial 
lighting units. Like other Red Spot 
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hangers, this one is made for both sus- 
pension and ceiling types, and will fit 
any of the popular urn shaped glass- 
ware. 

It is so designed that the lamp is held 
in the one inch position which the the 
National Council of Lightng Fixture 
Manufacturers recommend; thus, the il- 
luminating efficiency of units when in- 
stalled coincide with that calculated by 
the glassware manufacturer. 

Rigid inspection is made before pack- 
ing so as to maintain the highest stand- 
ard of reliability. Each unit is carefully 
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wrapped and packed in a plainly labeled 
carton, enabling jobbers and dealers to 
handle Red Spot products without loss 
or damage. 





Condensed Notes of Interest 
to the Trade 
EE. B. Craft has replaced Dr. F. B. 


Jewett as chief engineer of the Western 
Electric Company, Inc., of New York 
Citv. 

R. P. Tillotson, who has been western 
sales manager and director of the Ap- 
pleton Electric Company of Chicago, 
has been given charge of the California 
territory for this company. Arthur S. 
Merrill, formerly sales manager of the 
Chicago Fuse Manufacturing Company, 
succeeds him as general sales manager 
at headquarters in Chicago. 


“Stop the Dollars Rolling Past Your 
Store Windows” is the title of a pam- 
phlet distributed by George Richards 
& Company of Chicago, setting forth the 
merits of Hemco Twinlite Plugs and 
telling how to feature this device in 
window displays. 


Information on the Red Spot line of 
hangers designed for use with the urn 
shaped glassware at present so popular 
for commercial lighting, is contained in 
data sheets just issued by The F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Company of Vermilion, 
Ohio. 

Several additions have recently been 
made to the sales force of the Robbins 
& Myers Company of Springfield, Ohio. 
N. R. Norman, formerly with the West- 
ern Electric Company, has located with 
the New York branch. J. E. Timmons, 
formerly with Frank Toomey, Inc., 
Philadelphia, has joined the Philadel- 
phia branch. A. I. Benedict has joined 
the Chicago branch, and E. A. Barbeau 
has joined the general sales office at 
Springfield. Mr. Benedict was formerly 
the Miller-Seldon Electric Com- 
pany, Detroit, and Mr. Barbeau was for- 
merly with the General Electric and 
Domestic Electric companies. 


with 


S. M. Kintner, who is well known for 
his research and engineering work in the 
development of radio apparatus, has 
been appointed manager of the research 
department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, succeed- 
ing C. E. Skinner, who has been made 
assistant director of engineering. 

The Hygrade Lamp Company, Salem, 
Mass., announces that list prices of 
practically all Hygrade Lamps were re- 
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duced April 1, and that new price lists 
are being printed to distribute to the 
trade. 

A folder entitled “Simplicity Fuses” 
has been issued by the Cote Bros. Man- 
ufacturing Corporation of Chicago, de- 
scribing the new refillable fuse a char- 
acteristic of which is its simplicity of 
operation. 

“Look out for 1922,” “A New Chance 
for Team Work,” “A New Opportunity 
to Set a Record that will put 1922 in a 
Class by Itself,” are a few significant 
captions contained in a folder entitled, 
“Hit and Run” issued by the National 
Lamp Works of Cleveland, embodying 
a series of advertisements on Mazda 
lamps. 

The 1922 Fan Manual just issued by 
the Western Electric Company of New 
York City shows advertising and other 
publicity material available for dealers 
to aid them in planning and carrying 
out this year’s fan campaigns. 

Samuel G. Hibben has been appointed 
manager of the Illumination Bureau of 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company of 
New York City, in which position he 
will have charge of all general activities 
of the Westinghouse companies that are 
connected with technical lighting ser- 
vice. 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 
of Vermilion, Ohio, reports a steady in- 
crease of business during the first three 
months of 1922. 





Fan Campaign 


The idea that one may have all the 
cooling breeze—and more if desired— 
that an automobile ride would furnish, 
and have it in the office or the kitchen 
while work is going on does not have to 
be emphasized in the window display 
which will feature G. E. fans for 1922, 
shown in the accompanying picture. 

Grouped in the window are electric 
fans of various types and sizes, artistic 
im design and handsome in finish. They 
give an impression of instant readiness 
for service and convey the suggestion, 
“Why be uncomfortable when we are 
at your command? 

The essential item is a lithographed 
inches long and 
printed in six colors, which is to be 
mounted on the window. The discs 
which represent the wheels of the auto- 
mobile are fastened by wires to the 
blades of nonoscillating fans. With the 
fan operated at slow speed this gives 
the impression that the car is running 
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at a very rapid rate. The signboa 
“To Comfort Land” points toward 
door of the store. 

The idea of the rush of the car ca 
be intensified by fastening small rib 








Window Trim Supplied to Dealers 


bons just back of the driver’s hair. 
third fan, cancealed by the cutout, cam 
then be so directed as to keep the rih 
bons blowing out as if by the breeze 
created by the speeding automobile. I 
the same way, toy balloons can be at 
tached by threads to the hand of th 
child sitting in the rear seat. The hid 
den fan will keep them in motion 
against the glass and add to the spec 
tacular effect. 

The cutout and the accompanying 
trim are perfectly adapted to any size 
and any shape of window. They can be 
used with equally good advantage both 
as a daytime and as a night display. 
notable advantage of the display is its 
simplicity. It needs no attention othe 
than an occasional inspection of the 
cords, The fans are set in motion, and 
no further thought has to be given them 
until it is time to turn off the curren 
There is nothing to get out of order. 























Courage in Merchandising 


W. D. Moriarity, professor of mer- 
chandising of the University of Wash 
ington, says: 

“Both as contractor and as merchan 
diser the average electragist is weak 
kneed in the presence of anyone who 
has learned to say ‘robber.’ Careful con- 
sideration of merchandising would show 
that few other businesses are conducted 
on so low a margin of profit, not oni 
on its retail side but from the manufac~ 
turer on down. 

“If he would only do a little investi- 
gating into costs in other fields he would 
get courage enough to look the world in 
the face and proclaim the fact that in 
few other lines can a dollar buy so muck 
of genuine value as when expended for 
electrical work and electrical appli- 
ances.” 


































